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ROSSLYN'S RAID. 



CHAPTER I. 

*' Cannichael was our Warden then, 
He caused the country to convene." 

The Raid of the Reidsmre. 

Thb bare, grassy border hills about the little 
tower of Rentlockie, and the rough cart-track 
leading up to the door, were alive with men on 
horseback. Before the keep the Scottish War- 
den of the Middle Marches, Sir John Carmichael, 
sat ki his saddle, demanding an entrance. His 
jackmen rode behind him, each with his heavy 
jack or steel-plated coat, his helmet, and his 
long lance. A little nearer to the walls, so that 
the uneven masonry might be some protection 
against any chance arrows which those within 
might let fly, was the Prior of a great neigh- 
bouring Abbey which already trembled before 
the Reformed Faith; and behind him again 
some thirty or forty well-armed men, gentlemen 
who owed fealty to the Abbey, with their re* 
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tainers. There were stragglers, moreover, who 
had come in from the country round to see if 
there were going to be fighting and plunder ; and 
the dwellers in Rentlockie could hear a very 
babel of noise, disputes, laughter, and cries to 
open, to which for some time they paid no heed. 

At last a head was put very cautiously out of 
a loop-hole over the doorway, and at once re- 
cognised as that of Christopher Carmichael, 
more usually known on the Border as Ringan*s 
Kirstie, the master of the house and the kins- 
man of the Warden himself. 

** Ah," said he, leaning forward with an air of 
relief, ** I thought at the least it was John Forster 
himsell, wi* his lang tail behind him. Hoo's 
all wi' you, kinsman ? " 

** Ye might have known it was me, Christie. 
I cried my name loud eneuch," returned Sir 
John. *' But fie, gae bid the auld jade undo the 
yate. Do ye want me to break it in ? " 

** And what for do ye bring your jackmen and 
the haill country-side alang, and clap on the 
door of your ain bom friend wi* hackbuts ? TU 
ken that, Jock Carmichael, or ever I'se draw 
my bolts,*' said Christie, defiantly. 

** Ye ken, ye ken weel ! " said the Warden. 
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"rUbehangitifldo." 

" Ye'U be hangit onygate, Kirstie. Ye were 
born for it," cried one of the jackmen, glancing 
up. The Warden checked him sharply. He 
was not there to bring harm on his kinsman, 
but if possible to hinder it. 

Though there was peace between England 
and Scotland in the present year of Elizabeth's 
reign, small feuds were constantly breaking out 
between the wilder spirits on each side of the 
Border, and there was constant need for the 
interference of the Wardens. Such need had 
now arisen. A certain young Englishman, 
Lord Rosslyn, had resented a slight put on 
him at a merry-making by some of the ser- 
vants of the great Scotch Abbey already 
mentioned, and had retaliated by making a 
raid on the Abbey lands. He had been met 
by armed resistance, and his men scattered ; 
their direct retreat had been intercepted, and 
they had galloped off in the direction of Rent- 
lockie, in the hope, it was believed, of seeking 
shelter at the hands of its owner, who, though 
a foe to most Englishmen, was known to be on 
terms of friendship with Lord Rosslyn. The 
gentlemen of the neighbourhood had gathered 

B— 2 



4 rosslyn's raid 

for the pursuit, and the Warden Carmichael, 
who with his retinue had come to the scene 
of the engagement, had led the pursuers, in the 
hope at once of apprehending the trespassers 
and of shielding the kinsman who had been 
rash enough to assist them. 

*' We ken wed, Christie,*' he persisted, raising 
his vcMce, ** Lord Rosslyn and his men are here/' 

*' Ye ken mair than I, then," answered Chris- 
topher, vrith a grin. *' They were here an hour 
sinV and Rosslyn wad ha*e been as lain as ye to 
see my opened yate. But I wad liever see him 
slain afield than by my ingle, and sae I tauld 
him.'* 

'' Christie Carmichael, thou art a notorious 
oath-t»:eaker. Open thy doors ! ** said the Prior, 
advancing his mule from the shadow of the 
wall. 

•* Could ye not stay the reiver ?— ye have a 
name for fechting," interposed a gentleman, on 
whom Christie, on first putting his head out of 
window, had bestowed a friendly nod (^ salu- 
tation. 

<< I had but the ae sword, Father Elliot, and 
Rosslyn tw^ty," he replied, grinning again. 
'' My men are a' gaxM to Hawick Fair/' 
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^ Ance for all," broke in the Warden sharply, 
^ will ye open, or shall I break doun the door ? *' 

Christie capitulated. Let his cousin and a 
score of his followers come in and search the 
house. He would offer no resistance. 

^ And me too," said the man he had addressed 
as Elliot. 

^ And I, in discharge of my office," said the 
Prior. 

^ Troth, and it's the first time I e*er saw a 
priest sae het 1 " said Christie admiringly. He 
disappeared from the window, and presently the 
drawing of bolts was heard, and he himself 
admitted the pursuers. Seen in full, od the 
threshold of his house, he was an imposing 
figure, very tall and heavily made, with a 
breadth of shoulder which was not easily f<Mr* 
gotten. His face wore a look of ardi effron- 
tery. It was good-looking, with a dark tangle 
of beard and hair. His age might be anything 
between twenty-five and thirty-five. 

The jackmai who had been singled out by 
the Warden dashed in, and began to search the 
basement <^ the tower energetically, but not in 
any spirit of destruction. Being themselves 
other kinsmen or followers of one Carmichaeli 
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they respected the property of another of the 
name. None of Christie's retainers were to be 
seen, but two old women fled shrieking, as if the 
castle had been taken by storm. The master 
of the house, meanwhile, hastily drew Sir John 
apart from the Prior and Elliot, who had entered 
with him. 

'' Kinsman," he said, in some embarrassment, 
"Ye maun help me at a pinch. There's a caged 
bird in the loft ; not him ye're wanting, but ane 
that the priest and my father Elliot maunna clap 
their een on." 

" Why then, wha is it ? " 

" Juist a woman. And I am to be married on 
Elliot's daughter, ye ken." 

The Warden began to laugh. " Let see your 
bird," said he. " Ye may have hidden Rosslyn 
under her coats." 

Christie shook his head, but led the way up a 
ladder to the first story, whence he had lately 
looked out. Sir John bade his companions go 
on with the search, and followed his kinsman 
single-handed ; an act of considerable courage, 
when it is remembered that twenty armed En- 
glishmen might have been lurking in the tower. 
Christie, boweveri conducted him to a room 
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where nothing more formidable was to be seen 
than a woman in the black and white dress of a 
professed novice standing before the loop-hole 
whence Christie had held parley. She gave a 
faint shriek as they entered, and hastily drew 
her veil over her face, but not before the warden 
had had time to catch a glimpse of a fair com- 
plexion arid a quantity of light-brown curls. 

" Hoot, lad, this will never do, this will never 
never do,*' said he frowning heavily. ** A nun ! 
Ye*ll ruin yersell, Christie, and brenn for it into 
the bargain, unless John Knox is the truer 
prophet." 

<'I am not a nun, sir; I have not ta'en the 
vows," exclaimed the novice, in a tremulous 
voice. " Oh, sir, do not betray me ; I am 
friendless." 

'' I wad na say friendless, Agnes," said Christie 
deliberately, " Ye ken your man." 

The novice put her hands over her face be- 
neath her veil, and sobbed audibly. Sir John 
looked in perplexity from the weeping Agnes to 
his kinsman, whose face wore an odd look of 
concern and amusement. " The Prior there 
wad scarce think the better of ye, kinsman," 
he said. «* Nor Elliot, nor Elliot's daughter." 
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«* Warse luck to it/* responded Christie briefly. 

Sir John looked round him. The room was 
a bare chamber, ill lighted by the loop-hole, 
with a couple of low doors. A small oak chest 
stood against one wall, a bench against another. 
In the middle of the rt>om two chairs were 
drawn up to a heavy wooden table, on which 
were two cups and a large can, half full of wine. 
The pair had been pleasantly employed. 

'' Let's see your face, mistress," said Sir John# 
advancing and putting out his hand to raise the 
girl's veil. She turned away with a scream. 

" Sir, I am come of a good house. Wad ye 
shame me for ever ? " Then, turning to Christie, 
** Will ye stand by and see it ? " she cried, and 
springing to his side, she threw her arms about 
his neck, and clung to him, sobbing. It was at 
this unfortunate moment that the door opened, 
and the rest of the search party entered. The 
girl climg the closer to her protector. Christie, 
with a rueful glance at his proposed father-in- 
law, Sir Gilbert Elliot of Stobs Hall, passed 
his arm round her and entreated her to be calm. 
His kinsman, despite bis efibrts, again broke 
into a laugh. 

*M warned ye, Christiei." he said. 
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** Man of evil life«" demanded the Prior, ^ what 
sheep of Christ's hast thou lured away from the 
fold?" 

** Nae sheep of yours. Sir Prior/' answered 
Christie promptly, ** They are all wethers in 
your fauld by the Abbey." 

Elliot, a small, dry-looking, grey man, whose 
r^mtation as a daring fighter was high, and 
whose temper was outwardly as cool as his 
courage was hot, stood still, glancing at the 
ill-assorted pair with scornful eyes, but he left 
words to the Prior. 

'' Whence comest thou, daughter of sin ? " 
asked the priest in a deep voice, seizing bold ol 
Agnes's gown. 

** Tynemouth^" she murmured, still hiding her 
face on the broad breast of the Carmichael. 
The Prior turned to the others. " We lose 
time, sirs," he said; **if you, my Lord Warden, 
will go on with the search ibr the English 
reiver, I will set this woman in the nearest 
nunnery." 

*' Troth, Dick, the priest has mair sense than 
a' the lave," whispered a jackman to his com- 
rade. *' Rosslyn will be o'er the Border before 
we ha'e iransbackled this auld biggin." 
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" We're not done wi' Ringan's Kirstie yet," 
answered Dick. 

"Ye will please to hauld in mind, cousin,'* 
Christie said, in his usual deliberate fashion, 
" that if your men or ony other gentleman try 
to tak the woman oot of my hoose, they will 
ha'e to use their swords. Also it is like that 
mony a man will gae doun before your ain 
kinsman gets his hams knocked oot,^ though 
he be but the ae man. Sae ye may e'en come 
on, if it lists you, and I am sure it will give me 
mickle pleasure." 

" Good father," said the Warden, turning 
impatiently to the Prior, *' I came not here to 
part man and maid, though she be a cloister- 
maid, but to follow the hot-trod — which is a 
cauld trod eneuch! Why stand ye there, ye 
loons, and gape? Is there na still a cranny to 
search ? " 

"Lord Warden," answered the priest, "I 
am not followed by you and your retinue alone ; 
and my duty is to bid my men bear this woman 
away by force, if need be." 

The blood sprang into Sir John's face. ** Do 
you think I will stand by and see your men, as 
ye call guid gentlemen that have armed to help 
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ye, fall on my ain friend in his ain house, and 
all for a light-o'-love ? Fie nae. Let's waste 
nae mair time." 

" A day will come — " began the Prior. 

" Let it come. It will na be a merry day for 
your black craws in the Abbey. Gude even to 
ye, kinsman. I ask your pardon for deeming 
ye wad hide an English thief," said the Warden, 
tumingito descend the ladder. 

'* I will launch the thunders of the Church 
upon the twain of ye," said the Prior wrathfully, 
as he prepared to follow. 

Sir Gilbert Elliot, who had hitherto kept 
silence, now walked quietly up to the pair. 

'* Are ye minded then to mak an outspeckle 
o' my daughter, Christie Carmichael ? " he asked. 

" Na," said poor Christie, hastily. " Ance 
Catherine is my wife, we'll ha'e nae mair o' these 
doings." 

A quiver ran through Agnes that seemed to 
shake her whole body. Elliot looked steadily 
in Christie's face, said **H*m," turned about, 
glanced back, and hemmed again, then de- 
parted. The Warden's bugle was heard blow- 
ing to horse, and such of the jackmen as had 
tarried behind after their search was concluded| 
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came hurrying down from the upper stories. 
Christie's ancestral halls were too bare to afford 
much entertainment. Meanwhile he disengaged 
himself from the clutch of Agnes, and followed 
them down to ascertain that none lingered be- 
hind, exchanged a final greeting with Carmichael, 
and stood watching the troop as it galloped off. 
He then carefully closed and barred the door, 
and sought out the two old women. 

^ It^s weel that your man and the lave were 
frae hame, Janet," he said. ^Will they be 
hame the nicht, think ye ? " 

** Ay will they ; if they fall na in wi' yon men," 
answered the yoimger of the two. 

^ Mair reason then to end a* this," muttered 
Christie, mounting the ladder. He found the 
novice Agnes, seated in one of the chairs, in an 
attitude of fatigue or exhaustion ; but on his 
entrance she sprang up, threw back her veil, 
and caught him in an embrace which nearly 
overbalanced him. 

^'Ringan's Kirstie against the world," she 
cried, barclly able to speak for laughing. 

'' Let me be wi' your kissing and cuddling I " 
remonstrated Christie, laughing also. ''Ye might 
ba'e seemed mair modest, and yet lost naught." 
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'< Me ? that chmg round ye, and grat as loud 
as I could for laughing! Me? that was sae 
tender as a cushat ! Me, not modest I " 

''Ye ha*e rumed nie, maybe, wi' Elliot's 
Catherine,'' said Cbristie, gravely. 

'< By th<B faith o' my body, she will but thmk 
on ye the mair," said. the novice. "But, lad, 
to hear ye whining how ye wad leave your 
wicked warks when ance ye were a wedded 
man ! I'll be sworn, grey mare will mak the 
better horse. But do ye love your bonny 
Catherine mair than me, Kirstie, my man ? " 
she added, coaxingly. 

••Let me loose," said Christie, with a sudden 
growl. " A man may ha'e a wife and a friend, 
and not be forced to wale between them. But 
ye mak a bonny woman ! " 

"Pish!" 

"I'se lay my best gelding the lasses wad 
think sae." 

"Indeed, the ladies have been good enough 
to repute me not altogether lacking in personal 
graces," said Agnes, suddenly relapsing, as she 
had already shown a tendency to do, into the 
softest of South English accents. 

•« Ye galltard ! " ejaculated Christie. 
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** A weary one, and sair hurt," said Agnes, 
reseating herself, and pouring out a cup of wine. 
'' I thought I should have swooned again as I lay 
on your breast in the fashion ye call immodest. 
Wow, Christie, I knew of o}d ye had a stout arm, 
and I was glad when it went round me.!' 

<* I had a stout weight to bear," said Christie, 
grinning ironically. 

Agnes smiled, and pushed back her hood, 
uncovering a very pale, but bold and handsome 
countenance, framed in curls of light brown, 
entangled and matted together. ** Here's to 
you, Christie Carmichael, and may I never be 
a worse friend to you than you have proved 
yourself to me," she said, and took off the cup 
expertly. Then, pressing her lips together, 
** That never came from a Scotch cellar." 

<* It cam frae a Fenwick's cellar. But if ye 
like a man, nae need to speir who fathered him. 
Ye suld mind your manners." 

He walked to the table, and followed his 
guest's example. ** Ay, it's gude," he said. 
** And what comes neist ? Ye are ower hurt to 
back a horse, I think." 

'' I can back him weel eneugh/' said Agnes, 
gravely. ''How lang I keep aback's anither 
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matter. When will your men win hame, Kirstie, 
for I maun gang my ways ere they come ! I'd 
tie mysell to the saddle, and trust to my horse, 
if I had him, to bring me ower the Border ; but 
wi* a strange steed, and a' the bells o' Carlisle 
jowing in my ears, I'se likely win to the bottom 
of a moss. Eh, man, I am sair forfaughen ! *' 

<< Drink/' said Christie, briefly, pouring out 
more wine. The other drank almost mechani- 
cally, and rambled on. ** What like is Cathe- 
rine Elliot ? The grim auld carle, her father, 
looked as if he never kissed a maid in his life ; 
but Carmichael, your cousin, wad fain be keeking 
under my wimple. Oh, gang I maun. Elliots will 
be here again maybe, and if they find me, they'll 
hang ye, Kirstie, ower your ain thrashol'. I'll be 
the ruin o' ye. Gar them saddle me a horse." 

"Ye're nigh silly wi' the pain," returned 
Christie, pacing dejectedly about the room. 
" Ye to gang ? Ye'se gang to bed. Let the 
Elliots come, or haill Scotland. What care I ? 
Oh, hand thy jaw, man, or stop it wi' the wine 
can. It's a case for patience. Ye maun be 
tauld, an' trust to me if ye wad ever see Rosslyn 
Ha' again." 

*< Patience I If there's but the ae patient 
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man on the Marches, that man's Hugh Rosslyn/ 
was the answer* ** I heard your kinsman even 
me wi' a thief, and yet bided quiet." 

** What for did ye come to Scotland, but 
thieving ? '* inqmred Christie, drily. 

*' What did ye gie the Fenwick for his gude 
wine, Kirstie? Ye wad never steal it, you 
that's turned sae honest ? " 

Christie stepped in his walk, and looked 
thoughtfully at the speaker, who had bowed 
his head over his two arms, which lay out- 
stretched on the table. The long afternoon 
was wearing to its end, and, as the sky was 
overclouded, the light was failing fast. In 
another hour night would have fallen. Christie 
was in considerable perplexity. When the few^ 
of Rosslyn's men who had kept together had 
reined in before Rentlockie, and their wounded 
leader had almost fallen from the saddle into his 
arms, it had seemed an easy matter to save his 
friend from pursuit, even at the risk of his own 
neck. It seemed less easy now. The two had 
been enemies, which among fighting men is a 
good way of beginning a friendship. They had 
fought together, and even as they fought had 
taken a fancy to one another, and finally had 
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entered into an agreement, not uncommon in 
those days, that in case of war each should 
stand by the other as much as might be. Christie 
had been ready to redeem his word. Thanking 
his saints that not a man of his following was 
at home, he had told the Englishmen to make 
their best speed, and trust their lord to him; 
had carried Rosslyn up the ladder, bound his 
wounds, and poured a superfluity of wine down 
his throat. The two old women who made up 
the female part of the household, had been 
ready to shield any handsome man in a diffi- 
culty, whichever side of the Border he came 
from, and one of them had brought out a dis- 
guise, the dress of her own niece, a novice, who 
had run away from her convent. So far, so 
good. But Christie wished Sir Gilbert Elliot 
had not been there to see, and wished also that 
Rosslyn had been in fit state to be smuggled 
back to his own house. There seemed nothing 
to be done, however, but to put the English 
thief to bed and nurse him. Christie therefore 
adopted the plan of summarily lifting Rosslyn 
from his seat, and carrying him into the next 
room. The Englishman remonstrated, half 
shrieking with pain and laughter. 
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"There! a body might think ye were a 
woman oot and oot," said Christie, as he de- 
posited him on his own bedstead. '* Do ye fill 
your pockets wi' stanes when ye gang riding ? 
Ye havena weight, I think, to sit against a 
wind. The Abbot's men might weel be too 
mony for ye." 

Lord Rosslyn received the mortal insult 
hilariously. '*ril not gang abed for all your 
japing. Ye sail just bring a dice-box here, and 
we'll ha'e a merry time o* it." 

"And a bite of something, I think," said 
Christie, leaving the room. 

"And mair wine, Kirstie, an ye luve me," 
Rosslyn called after him. 



CHAPTER II. 

'' Then he*s ta*en out a bonny black 

Was fed right weel wi' corn and hay.*' 

Ballad of Jamie Telfer. 

Janet brought up the '' bite of something " and 
a candle, and promised to let her lord know 
when his retainers began to come in from the 
Fair ; and Christie himself fetched the wine and 
the dice-box, and pushed a chest up by the 
bedside to serve as a table. On one side of this 
he sat, leaning half over the chest amid food 
and drink, the dice and the candle. He was 
one of those men who fall into sudden compact- 
ness in outdoor sports or in the saddle, but who, 
inside a house, are overwhelmed with the diffi- 
culty of keeping their huge I^s and arms under 
control. Opposite to him the English Baron, 
still in his disguise, tossed and writhed, cursed 
and drank with equal freedom, now resting his 
weight as be lay, on the one elbow, now on the 

c— 2 
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Other, groaning with pain one minute, and the 
next shaking with laughter at the thought of 
the trick they had played the pursuers. Christie 
did not laugh, but smiled, showing about twenty- 
eight of his full number of teeth. He viewed 
his guest much as a man might look on a 
favourite gamecock, a small but plucky creature 
which was showing off its antics before him. 
It was his delight to draw the Englishman out, 
and to tease him, with the comfortable conviction 
that even if Rosslyn lost his temper, he was fully 
able to keep his own. The dice clattered bro- 
kenly, interrupted by Christie's raids on a pie, 
and Rosslyn's forays on the stolen wine. He 
was too sick to touch food, and he drank too 
much. The luck favoured Christie, which was 
fortunate, considering the relative wealth of the 
two friends, and Rosslyn lost with the best 
grace in the world, chattering all the while in 
the broad Border tongue which he had picked 
up in childhood among his father's retainersy 
and which still came most naturally to his lips 
in moments of uncdnstraint. 

The conversation went back to the Elliots. 

<< I ha'e been coortin' Catherine aboon a year," 
said Christie. '' We sail wed neist Marti'mas, 
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gif all be weel. But Vm nae sae easy as I 
was." 

" Why ? " asked Rossljni. 

" Weel, ye ken the Armstrangs and Elliots 
are nigh kin.*' 

** * Armstrangs and Elliots ride thieves a'/ '* 
quoted Rosslyn with a nod. His family and 
the Elliots had harried each other's lands for 
generations. 

** And the Armstrangs and me arena just the 
best o* friends/' continued Christie. " It fell 
oot in this wise. Last Michaelmas I had ga'en 
riding owre the Border for the gude o' my 
health, ye ken." 
' "I do ken." 

"And I had a gey, easy time down into 
Bewcastle Dale, and was coming hame wi' 
sword on thigh, and lance in hand, and carry- 
ing aboot as mickle wine as ye ha*e this minute 
inside your belt, whilk is mair than is preceisely 
gude for a man," 

" Not Fenwick's wine for that ance ? " in- 
terrupted Rosslyn, thoughtfully shaking the 
dice-box. 

"Nae, it was ane o' your ain kinsmen, a 
Nixon." 
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" The fient it was I Why, Kirstie, I never 
knew ye had a hand in that business." 

" Ye ken noo. And ye may tell your cousin, 
wi' my gude wishes for our neist merry meeting. 
Aweel, his gude wine was aiblins the reason why 
I fand mysell at daydaw* on Armstrang's land 
by Pudding-Burn House, whilk was clean afF 
my road. And there we met wi' big Jock Arm- 
strang — the Laird's Jock they ca' him, and there's 
nae prettier man in the haill South Country." 

" Barring yoursell, Kirstie." 

*• He's bigger made nor me. Noo, ye see, 
Rosslyn, it chanced me — not being my ain man 
— fairly to ride him doon, and whan he raise he 
had to rin for it, whilk course isna ower gude 
for the temper, gif ye ken." 

" Do I ken ? Was I chased the morn ? " 

" And I think he's owed me an ill turn sinsyne, 
and that he winna stand at aught to hinder my 
wedding his cousin," finished Christie. " Twa 
saxes ! This is an unchancy day for ye, man. 
Ye's ha'e to wadd your broad barony against 
my auld peel ere we are done." 

<* Gladly, an I may fecht for it back agaiui 
man for man, sune as I am hail," said Rosslyn, 
promptly. 
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" Ye had to rin for it ance a'ready the day be- 
fore a Scot. Tak' heed," said Christie, teasingly. 
*• Eh, but I thocht ye a bonny man, Hughie, 
when first we got acquaint, and ye're ten times 
bonnier for a woman. I wad get me a green 
gown and prank it ! " 

Rosslyn in a casual fashion threw the dice- 
box into his friend's face, and drank more wine. 
"Ay, I ken ye can cast things, maist women 
can," remarked Christie, rubbing his jaw, " And 
ye Inglismen luve aye to cast arrows and flaina 
frae a safe distance." 

Lord Rosslyn, in his pride of swordsmanship, 
only laughed, and drank to his host by way of 
answer. He went on drinking, indeed, until 
Christie made a grab at the wine-can, and 
brought it over to his side. The Scot had good 
sense, and was not ashamed of using it ; whereas 
Rossl]rn, while he had no lack of that quality, 
regarded it as something below the notice of a 
gentleman, which must be kept out of sight as 
much as possible. 

" Fill my cup, Kirstie my man, and pick up 
the dice-box," he said persuasively. 

«« Ye'll be the warse for this," Christie said. 
«« Will ye nae gang to sleep ? *• 
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*• Sleep!" flung out Rosslyn, with irritetion. 
«« rd like to dapper-claw you as your Abbey 
men have served me, and then to tell you to 
sleep. A little smart never dauntoned me, but 
I am na juist used to sleeping wi* red hot aim 
in my thigh/* 

«* Ye maun be patient, and — " 

** And get to my prayers ! Ay, and where are 
my gude Dallas that rade scattered? Knocking 
their hams out in Tarrass, I reckon. Patient ! 
gif I had the Abbot here, I wad hang him in*s 
ain girdle.*' 

*' Ye*re juist a bairn, Hughie. A man that 
canna rin away suldna ca* himself a fechter.** 

" Rin ! I can rin. I ha*e rin, shame bC me 
for it ! But I downa rin and nae think myself 
the warse a man. And ye wad grudge me the 
rattle o' the dice and the draught o' wine that 
mak's me forget it the while — " 

** I dinna grudge it." 

<< No ! Devil take me if I meant that," said 
Rossl3m, gravely, falling back on South English. 
'< Thou wouldst grudge neither thy hospitality 
nor thy risk. I am a cur ; yet spoke not in vino 
vmtaSf but in vino ira, only as I trust amantium 
ira; or, for thy good comprehension, the wrath 
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of dear friends, who hereafter shall but love the 
more for such brief exhibition of weakness. But 
plague tak' it ! " interrupted Rosslyn, suddenly 
realising that he was mixing the euphuistic 
slang which he spoke at the court into the 
moss-trooping slang which he usually affected, 
'* Plague tak' it ; Kirstie, forgi'e me, and baud 
a tight grip on the can. I'll be guided as ye 
list." 

As no true Englishman or Lowland Scot can 
receive an apology with decent composure, Car- 
michael fidgeted, and saying hastily, '' I'se get 
water and mak ye mair easy gif I may/' was 
about to rise and depart when Janet entered. 

«* Simmie Slack cum hame," she said. " My 
man and the lave ha' gotten in wi' some roy- 
stering company by the fair, and he wots na 
how lang they'll bide away. But the lad has a 
thing to tell ye." 

" Send him up," said Christie. •* We maun 
trust him, Rosslyn, for he's sicker to smell a rat. 
Simmie's a smart lad." 

Simmie Slack, or more correctly Simon of the 
Slack, so called from his great success in lying 
in ambush in the Liddesdale passes, was a ^*lad" 
of some five and thirty years old, loosely and 
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largely built, with a pale and undetennined 
countenance which much belied him, seeing that 
a more loyal, obstinate, and ferocious blackguard 
did not exist. He shambled into the room, 
nodded to his chief with an air of firiendly medc- 
nesa, and surveyed Rosslyn as if with mild 
curiosity. In reality, the aspect of the recum- 
bent Baron, in his long dishevelled robes and 
disarranged head gear, and with his bar carls 
stUl clotted with dust and blood, filled his soul 
with derisive glee, although he wished Rosslyn 
no harm — would indeed have risked his life for 
him out of sheer loyalty to Christie. 

**Aweel, Rentlockie^'* he said, without pre- 
lude, ** Liddesdale is riding.** 

Christie sprang up. •* Whither boun?''* said 
he. 

*«I thocht ye might kea yoarseO,** lepBed 
Simon, composedly. ** I gaed to Stobs Ha' on 
a matter <tf my ain aibre dark, and auU Gibby 
£lik)t> the Laird, was frae hame. Speedily he 
cumes hame a wee bit mair douce than his 
wont, as he uses to be whan onytiting's gane 
wrang— and tiben by chance Man g er toun drops 
in" (the Laird of Mangerton was chief of tibe 
ArmsHoags) '« with a twa three braw tads ahint 
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him. He and Stobs *gond to talk together, and 
presently the Armstrangs raed off, ane to Man- 
gertoun, ane to Gilnockie, ane to Puddingbum. 
Then Black Peter Elliot raed off to warn the 
waiter, — and then comes a waif word to me — " 

"Whaur were ye?" asked Rossl]m, inter- 
rupting* 

" In the b3rre— courting," said Simon. *« The 
word comes to me that Rosslyn's ridden a raid, 
and gotten o*er gude a welcome, and is hiding 
in a Scot's house, and they'se root him oot. 
I kent weel wha's house that wad be, and I 
slipped out. I didna stay to speir whatten plan 
Stobs might hae," concluded Simmie with an 
air of simplicity, '< because I was na quite sicker 
that he wad tell me." 

The two friends looked at each other. '* Light 
the bale," suggested Rosslyn, waving his hand 
towards the roof as if to point out the beacon 
on the top of Rentlockie tower. 

'*I suld aiblins draw mair unfriends than 
friends," said Christie in perplexity. " And ye 
arena fain o' cumpanie juist now, Rosslyn. I 
wad save mysell gif the Warden cam' up, but I 
wadna save thee. And my men frae hame 
too!" 
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"The Warden's trysted wi* Sir John Forster. 
He'll be o'er the Waste the night," put in 
Simmie. 

" Ye maun hang me, Kirstie, out o' pure con- 
cern for my neck," said Rossl]rn, smiling. " Let 
it be a silk halter. I canna dee easy in hempt." 

*< Hoot," said Christie. " Armstrangs winna 
ding down my peel wi' looking big. We'se 
hauld out wi'out men till Jock Carmichael gets 
word. Sim, ye sail ride to the tryst and tell 
him. Ye ha'e your gelding ? " 

** Ay, and I bade Janet saddle the black mare 
for ye, gif ye or Rossl3m were minded to gie 
them the slip." 

"I winna ride and Rosslyn canna. Mak' 
speed." 

Simmie nodded and left the room, and Rosslyn 
slowly and with some difficulty got to his feet. 
*« I'm gaun," said he. " Gude day to ye, Kirstie." 

"Ye gomeril!" cried Christie. "In sic like 
plight! Thou's never keep the saddle! Nae, 
trust to me, and we'll hauld out contrair a' 
Liddesdale till ance my kinsman cums, and then 
trick him into letting ye gang." 

" And gif th' Armstrangs quicken a brushwood 
fire by your fore door, and smoor us baith in 
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the reek, how lang wad we wait for your kins* 
man?" 

" They'll play fair. My father Elliot will look 
to that. Rosslyn, Fse brave killing, but I winna 
live to see my ain friend turn out a nights, and 
him sair hurt, for the sake o' a flock o' reiving 
Armstrangs. I wad never hauld my head up 
agen. Be patient, man ! Maybe Catherine will 
hear on't, and hinder the matter." 

Christie in the midst of his anxiety felt a sort 
of relief at the thought that the one charge 
cleared him of the other. If it had entered the 
head of Sir Gilbert Elliot that the obnoxious 
novice was actually Rosslyn, it must also have 
occurred to him that Christie's all^iance to his 
daughter was unimpaired. 

** Wellf well, well,'* said the Englishman, sitting 
down impatiently. To him all waiting was paia« 
ful, all enforced pain unbearable. He frequently 
strayed into that unlucky policy called tech- 
nically cutting off one's nose to spite one's bee; 
ran into a great danger to avoid a small one; 
swore at a small discomfort like a trooper, and 
bore a great one like a Christian martyr. He 
was fire and air; like Cleopatra, no meaner 
qualities had part in him. Indeed he appeared to 
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Christie, and to such others of his acquaintances 
as followed the profession of arms, to have some- 
thing of the nature of a hero — as he certainly 
had ; in common with many gentlemen who have 
lived wild lives and made a more or less edifying 
end on the gallows. Whether he was a hero or 
not, he was a good fighter and a charming com- 
panion, and well known as such on the Border, 

" Gae up the tower, Kirstie, and see gif ye 
spy ony balefires,*' he said, restlessly. " And, 
my gude Kirstie, ye dinna— ye dinna think me 
an ungrateful cur 7 " 

'* I ? Ye* re clean wud, Hughie. Lie still and 
dinna fash. I'se be back anon.** 

Christie strode out of the room, and Rosslyn 
heard him run up first one, then another ladder 
towards the battlements. It was his chance. 
He went softly down to the basement, and 
holding up his skirts made his way to the 
stable, which was of course in the body of 
the tower. Simon had already departed, and 
all was dark there r so he groped along the wall 
into Janet*s quarters, and beckoned her to bring 
a candle and follow him. Christie's black mare 
was standing saddled and bridled as Simmie 
had saidi and Rosslyn took her by the rein and 
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backed her into the passage, bidding Janet open 
the door» The old woman expostulated pas- 
sionately, exclaiming that he would kill himself. 
Nevertheless she obeyed him, 

^< I tell ye I maun gang or I maun hang," 
said Rossljm impatiently. "Ye can tell Christie 
Carmichael I'll be back again ere lang to pay 
my lawing. I ha' done eneuch mischief here 
already. Tell him I stealed his mare to save 
my skin— he kens me for an English thief." 
They had by this time come out into the open 
starlight, and with this characteristic message, 
calculated to irritate Christie by its pretence of 
concern on his own account, a pretence which 
would immediately be seen through, Hugh, 
Lord Rossljm, gathered up his skirts, screwed 
his courage to the sticking place, clambered 
into the saddle as best he could, and rode off 
homewards. 



CHAPTER III. 

But will ye stay till the day gae down. 

And till the night come o'er the grand, 

And I'll be a guide worth ony twa 
That may in Liddesdale be fund. 

Ballad of HobbU Noble, 

The profession of arms has ever been a most 
unromantic profession. I know there is a super* 
stition to the contrary, entertained by certain 
peaceful persons who regard a good fight as 
profoundly interesting and ennobling ; whereas 
in reality it is one of the dullest pursuits on 
record. I have not engaged in modern war-^ 
fare, and must be understood to refer to fighting 
in the Middle Ages. Two persons or more, as 
the case might be, would meet, and each do his 
best to drive pieces of solid iron, lead, or wood 
into the flesh of the man opposite to him. This 
course of proceeding, while it did not in any 
way benefit him who conferred such tokens, 
was extremely unpleasant to the recipient. To 
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begin with, a broken spear-head in the shoulder 
or leg, or in a yet more tender part of the 
human frame, could cause exquisite pain ; fur« 
thermore, supposing the sufferer to have a 
chance of life, there set in a period neither 
romantic nor heroic, and enlivened by grue- 
some details, sickening alike to the patient 
and his nurses, if he had the good fortune to 
have any. Lord Rosslyn did not reflect on 
the disadvantages of his trade (he would have 
said that he liked fighting, by which he really 
meant excitement), and yet he was eminently 
in a position to feel the miseries which his 
trade entailed. It is true he was not danger- 
ously wounded, but for the matter of that any 
wound may become dangerous if it is disre- 
garded ; and he was acting madly. He climbed 
into the saddle — and the saddle was not stuffed — 
and he settled himself with no small difficulty, his 
gown drawn up to either knee in an exceed- 
ingly uncomfortable fashion. His left shoulder 
and side were hurt, and the bridle arm was 
numb, and his right leg from mid-calf to mid- 
thigh was all swathed round and stiff with bloody 
bandages. The man who has ridden far with an. 
inflamed knee is alone capable of fully appre-^ 
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dating his position. Besides, he was dizzy, faint 
with loss of blood, had eaten not at all for some 
time, and had drunk enough wine to have brought 
him into the last stages of intoxication, were it 
not that pain is a fine antidote to alcohol. 

The sun was down, the moon not risen, and 
there was a light mist drawn over the stars, 
which shone faintly through it ; but the night 
was not over dark, for the strange pulsating 
light of after sunset, that lingers longer in the 
north, was over all the sky. To Rosslyn, who 
knew well every hill and dale, every stream and 
morass of the border country, such a night was 
as day. He rode on, not fast, for the shaking 
was an additional distress ; and as he went he 
listened. There were distant noises in the still 
night— indefinable noises that carried their story 
to Rosslyn's ears— sounds which were not alto- 
gether unpleasant to him, sounds of a country 
astir. One characteristic note, however, he did 
not hear, and was glad not to hear — the bay of 
the blood-hound. But ere he had gone far the 
dark figure of a horse and rider suddenly seemed 
to spring up before him from a steep hill-side, 
and both he and the new comer reined in with 
an exclamation. 
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" What are ye ? " demanded Rosslyn. 

**Wha is't that speirs?" was the instant 
answer. 

"He that's asked first shall speak first," 
repUed Rosslyn, 

** They ca* me Dandrie o' the laigh Law." 

" An Elliot, I think." 

** Nae Elliot preceisely, but a man of Stobs's. 
Aweel, what are ye ? " 

" My name's Rosslyn." 

" I thocht that. Will ye gang wi' me ? " 

" Na, laddie, I'm too auld a bird." 

•• Then ye may juist keep yoursell." 

The colloquy only took up a few seconds. 
The Elliots' retainer shot out his long lance 
as he uttered the warning, and dashed the 
spurs into his horse. Rosslyn had disengaged 
his sword, his only weapon, from the skirts of 
his gown, and held himself ready. As the 
lance flashed in the starlight, he swerved in 
the saddle, so as barely to elude its course; 
then, as Elliot's man passed him, unable to 
check his horse, rose in the stirrup and struck 
with all his force one good blow on his adver- 
sary's helmet. The man went down on the 
one side, and Rosslyn himself lost his stirrups 
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and toppled over on the other. Here he lay, 
half stunned, for some time, only conscious that 
his opponent was equally still, and that both 
horses stood motionless. Then he got to his 
knees and crawled to Dandrie*s side. As he 
had expected, the man was dead. 

"Through knapscap and skull baith, and me 
ane-handed,*' he muttered. *' I couldna ha' 
done better had I been a hail man. Weel, 
rest ye, lad, thou was na a coward. But I 
wish Ringan*s Kirstie could ha' seen that 
blow." 

He gave the dead man's horse a blow on the 
flank. ''Gang hame," he said, **and tell the 
tale." Then mounting the black mare again, 
he rode off, somewhat shaken by the late epi- 
sode, but in better spirits than before. 

Presently, however, he saw a little company 
of five or six men dashing along the valley 
almost at right angles to himself, and turned 
off abruptly among some trees and broken 
ground to avoid meeting them. In his black 
gown, on the black horse, he was not easily 
noticeable ; and though he could see that they 
halted once as if listening, they soon went on 
their way, and thg little dark group was lost in 
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the shadows. Rosslyn had got among bogs, 
however, and he was obliged to make a con- 
siderable detour, which led to consequences he 
had not dreamed of. To leave the moss behind 
him, he mounted a stretch of rising ground, 
and came to a ridge, where all at once he was 
stopped dead by a distinct cry for help. 

Rosslyn halted and listened. He was at that 
moment far from all villages or houses, and the 
cry came distinctly and regular, like the voice 
of someone in difficulty but in no danger. It 
was clear and shrill. He had stopped for the 
instant, thinking that one of the fugitives from 
his own company might be calling for aid ; but 
it was the voice of a woman or a young boy, 
and there were no boys among his riders ; and 
had it been otherwise, none of them would have 
chosen the wilds of Liddesdale for a spot wherein 
to upUft his voice. As Rosslyn listened, looking 
towards the cry, he saw the spark of a lanthorn 
suddenly appear on the hillside before him, glitter 
an instant, then disappear. Next came the call 
for help growing nearer. Rosslyn's mind was 
made up. No man up in arms wovdd carry a 
lanthorn ; it must certainly be a woman ; so he 
rode on to meet the cry. The stars were fading 
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entirely, a cloud was slowly drifting over the 
sky, and it was growing darker. 

Before long the woman heard him, and evi- 
dently stood still; and Rosslyn could see the 
gleam of a white kerchief or something that she 
wore about her neck. He lessened the distance 
between them till it was about thirty feet, and 
then called out. ** Wha was it cried for help ? " 

" Are ye an honest man ? " she answered 
quickly. 

<< Mair like an honest woman," said Rosslyn. 

In an instant the slant of the lanthom was 
moved, and the light streamed over him. <* A 
nun— oh, gude Mither ! " exclaimed the woman, 
coming hurriedly towards him. He cut her 
short. 

*< Hide that flare, for gude*s sake," he cried. 
" It's just a beacon to thae night-thieves." 

<<What night-thieves?" asked the woman in 
astonishment. *' There'll nane be aboot the 
night but my ain friends. It's just them I wad 
be fain to meet." 

*' Hoot, lassie, the hail country side is riding." 
said he. 

*' I ken the Elliots are riding. I'm an Elliot 
mysell," she answered. " But oh, gude Mither, 
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I ha' lost the road and wandered far» I fear, and 
life and death lies on it. Whaur am I ?•* 

•* Where wad ye be ? " 

" By Rentlockie— gif ye ken whaur that is/' 

A light flashed at once on Rosslyn. *< Ye are 
JVIistress Catherine Elliot," he said, «* and ye are 
bown for Rentlockie to warn Christie Carmichael 
that your km are like to harry him." 

«* Ay," said she. ** Hows'ever ye fand that 
oot. But I lost my road and I lost my horse in 
a moss— he ran hame and left me — and I was 
nigh bogged and— O, I maun mak speed." Her 
voice began to break. 

" Ye needna. Kirstie wots weei your kin 
are gathering. I hae cum by Rentlockie, and 
Rosslyn was gane that was the root of a' the 
mischief." 

*' Thank the saints ! " cried Catherine, im- 
pulsively. " Gif they dinna find Rosslyn my 
father will hauld them back. Tse gang hame 
and trust to him. But I wot na whaur I am." 
. Rosslyn sat still thinking. ** Ye are o'er far 
frae Stobs, and not near Rentlockie," he said 
gravely, answering rather his own thoughts than 
her words. "And I canna guide ye thither, 
Mistress Kate ;. I am sick and maun gang hame/' , 
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**Canna ye set me in the right gate, kind 
Mither ? " said the girl, putting her hand on his 
saddle. << What will I do ? Fll thank ye for 
ever gif ye can help me noo." 

** I canna ; I canna ride into Tividale," said 
Rosslyn, << I'll can set ye in the gate to Man- 
gertoun, maybe/' he added, dubiously. *< It's 
nearer ; and ye would be weel eneuch wi' Leddy 
Armstrang." 

''Ay; and thank ye kindly," said the girl 
eagerly. It was evident from her voice that she 
was both tired out and frightened ; and she was 
as yet too much wrapped up in her own absorb- 
ing affairs to wonder how a nun came to be 
riding astride through the wilds of Liddesdale 
alone and unguarded, and conversant more- 
over, to all appearance, with paths which she, an 
Elliot, could not find. Rosslyn told her quietly to 
mount behind him. In an ordinary way he was 
gallant, and a touch dandified before women, 
but to-night he could only feel a kind of weary 
kindness for a girl in distress, with the addi- 
tional touch of interest that he knew that she 
was engaged to marry his friend, and that a 
strong attachment evidently existed between 
them. He nearly betrayed himself by offering 
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his foot for her to mount by, but remembering— 
not indeed that the action was characteristic of 
his sex, but that he was a wounded man— he 
hastily withdrew the foot, and left the stirrup 
for her use. She was up behind him in a 
minute, and had her arms about his waist. 
Next instant she gave a little scream. 

"Your crucifix, Mither. I thocht it was a 
sword-hilt." 

•* Hand on," was Rosslyn's only answer. He 
turned the mare's head from her course, and set 
off over the rough ground towards Mangerton, 
the seat of the chief of the Armstrongs. There 
was no road just there, and they went 'cross 
country in a fashion that made Catherine set 
her teeth and cower, although it was too dark 
to see the full dangers of their road, and she 
was accustomed to rough journeys. Rosslyn 
was always a reckless rider, and to-night he 
was light-headed. He knew his way, how- 
ever; now and then he would bid her hold 
the tighter, and then would come a sickening 
jolt in the darkness, which meant that they 
bad jumped oae of the narrow cracks which 
the burns wear down the slippery Liddesdale 
hill-sides. 
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" Are ye wise, gude Mither ? " gasped Cathe- 
rine, after a few minutes. 

'* Neither wise nor gude," was the reassuring 
answer. 

** Oh, but do ye ken whaur ye'se gaua ? 
We're lost gif we get amang the moss." 

Rosslyn, weary as he was, detected the acute 
note of fear in her voice. 

** Binna feared. Mistress Catherine," he said 
gently. " I ken the way— we'll come to plain 
ground anon." 

In a few minutes they came, as he said, to a 
more even stretch of country, and Catherine 
was able to breathe freely again. She leant 
against her new friend, and reaUsed for the first 
time that the good woman was stalwart. Ross- 
lyn was, as may have been gathered, undec 
the middle height, but he had a certain breadth 
of shoulder, at any rate in proportioQ to his 
inches, and he was well built for a man, which 
means ill built for a woman. Catherine came 
to the conclusion that her companioo was elderly 
and square^ 

««Ye ken Christie Carmichael?" she asked. 
" Are ye of his bluid, Mith«r?" 

" Vm naebody's mither," said Rosslyn wearily. 
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" I wear the habit of a novice, that's a'." This 
was strictly true, and was not intended to de- 
ceive—but it did deceive Catherine. 

" And Rosslyn had been at Rentlockie," she 
went on. **And was gane? Ye are sure 
on't?" 

"Ay." 

"Aweel, my uncle Mangertoun can hae nae 
excuse to harry him. Ye see, Christie rade doun 
my cousin Jock Armstrang last hairst whan he 
did na ken what he was doing, and his father 
Mangertoun and the hail clan hae been sair laith 
to let it pass. They think the world o* Jock as 
is likely. But my father has aye hindered it, 
and I hae done my best wi' Jock, and troth he 
was nae sae keen's his brithers. I think he wots 
weel Christie had drunken o'er mickle wine," 
said Catherine very simply« " But what licht's 
yon ? Mangertoun ? " 

*« Little Aickie's Alehoose. We're lang yet frae 
Mangertoun." 

Catherine was amazed at this revelation of her 
whereabouts. She had wandered further than 
she had guessed. 

" We'll light doun, I think," continued Ross- 
lyn, *' Little Aickie pays black mail to your uncle 
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Armstrang as weel as to anither man I ken. 
He'll ride wi* ye himsell to Mangertoun or 
Stobs." 

They were now approaching a clump of trees 
and a small inn, which all together formed only 
a black shade on the hill slope, but which was 
distinguished as a human dwelling by the slant 
of light that fell through one of the lower 
windows. Rosslyn turned up to the inn door 
and drew bridle before calling the landlord by 
name. It was not only his disguise which ren- 
dered him fearless at Aickie's door. Aickie was 
a man wise in his generation, and paid that tax 
on protection, called black mail, on both sides 
of the Border, to Lord Mangerton and to 
Kosslyn himself. His house, moreover, was well 
placed for gentlemen of Bewcastle or Liddes- 
dales to stop and refresh themselves at after 
harrying each other's districts, and was fre- 
quently regarded as neutral ground where men 
might meet for the settling of disputes. Ross- 
lyn's call brought no answer. He repeated it, 
and Catherine added her voice, but nobody 
came, although a light was plainly burning in 
the kitchen. Catherine sprang down and tried 
the door; it was open, but the kitchen stood 
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empty, and no one came in answer to her re- 
peated knocking. She entered. 

<' It will be just this," she said, coming back 
to Rosslyn with the light in her hand, " Aickie 
and his folk will be gane to the convening of 
our clans, and they hae left a' manner of con- 
fusion behind. Eh, Mither,** she added, inter- 
rupting herself, " Ye luik sair weary. Cum in 
and rest awhile. The place has aye a gude 
name and we'se be safe eneuch." 

Catherine made this suggestion with mingled 
reluctance and eagerness. On the one hand she 
wanted very much to get back to her own kin 
and to find out what was befalling Christie. 
On the other hand, the lighted warm kitchen 
looked inviting after the lonely hill side, and 
Rosslyn's pale face, seen now for the first time, 
moved her pity. Rosslyn got slowly down from 
the mare's back without a word. He would 
have braved a full house, much more an empty 
one, for the chance of being able to sit still and 
get hold of a cup of wine. 

" Ye're stark wi' riding ? Ye arena used to it, 
maybe," said Catherine gently. ** Let me tak 
the horse to stall, and gang in and rest ye.** 

" She will do weel tethered here," said Rosslyn. 
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" Nae,— in the stall," returned Catherine, with 
what proved to be happy obstinacy. It ended 
in their both going to the stable, Catherine 
holding the light and Rosslyn leading the mare. 
They found a bag of com for her, and some 
water, and went back together to the kitchen, 
which was, as Catherine had said, in a state 
of confusion which neither of them quite liked. 
Benches and stools were pushed aside as if in 
sudden haste, the inner doors were open ; several 
cups, a mug of beer and a tall flask of wine 
stood in disorder on a table near the fire, and 
there was no single person in the whole house, 
which was a larger building than most men's of 
the time and district, with several rooms on the 
first floor. 

" I dinna like it," said Catherine. «* My uncle 
maun hae raised his hail clan, or a doose tenty 
man like Aickie wad never be gane riding. It 
bodes na guid to Christie, this." 



CHAPTER IV. 

" I never yet lodged in a hostelrie, 

But I paid my lawing before I gaed/' 

Ballad of Kinmont Willie, 

Catherine fed the dying fire, and Rosslyn closed 
and bolted the door, and they sat down opposite 
to one another in the chimney corner. Then 
Rosslyn drew the flask of wine to him, poured 
out two cups and passed one to Catherine. 
She was glad of the wine, and said so. 

"And I too. Your health, Mistress Kate I 
and better luck neist time ye rin to seek your 
lad!" 

" Ye ken my name. Hoo may I call you ? *' 
asked Catherine, blushing. 

" Sister Agnes." 

They were silent— each studying the other. 
Through the odd haze that moved before Ross- 
lyn*s eyes, in which stools and tables had a 
double outline, and the fire seemed to burn in 
several places at once, there stood out now 
and then a dark blue gown, a white necker- 
chief, and a red hood, fair hair, a trim, girlish 
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figure, and a very pretty face. This agreeable 
vision kept appearing and disappearing before 
him in a way that might have seemed alarming 
to another, but which he knew well. I am sorry 
not to be able to depict Lord Rosslyn in good 
health, since in that condition he was an emi- 
nently pleasing character, notwithstanding an 
inherited tendency to covet his neighbours' 
horses and other four-footed beasts, and to 
play practical jokes; and many little traits 
consequent on high spirits and a Border educa- 
tion ; and still more sorry that I am forced to 
show this ornament of English nobility in a 
Condition between intoxication and delirium, 
from which extremes he only held back by the 
skin of his teeth. Catherine had been inclined 
to think him a fearsome woman during their 
ride. She was now confirmed in that idea, not, 
indeed, by her view of his face, but by his 
demeanour. Conventual ladies do not generally 
divide their weight between a table, a bench, 
and a stool, push back their hoods, and drink 
wine freely. Catherine said to herself that the 
woman was mannish, but as yet she never 
dreamed that a man was actually before her. 
She knew, it is true, that Lord Rosslyn and 
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some of his company might be still in Scotland; 
but she knew, too, without thinking, that Ross- 
lyn's riders were old tried Border hands, and 
had heard their leader described both by Christie 
and her Armstrong cousins as a very pretty 
fechter, and as gude as ony man on the English 
side of Liddel. There was no connection in her 
mind between that pretty fighter and this per^ 
sonage in convent dress, hardly taller than her- 
self, with a pale gentle face, vacant eyes, and a 
babit of dozing and waking with a start. 

" Will ye na gang to sleep ? 1*11 bide quiet," 
she asked, when Rosslyn's head had dropped on 
his breast for the fourth or fifth time, and been 
lifted again. 

" Sleep ? — I am dreary cumpany. Mistress 
Kate," said he, straightening himself. '* Gif 
Ringan's Kirstie were in my .stead, ye wad 
.aiblins be blither." 

'' I am na suir — I dinna ken I " said Catherine, 
blushing again. <' Christie's an honest lad, but 
he maun keep his distance yet awhile. Hoc 
cam* ye to ken what was atween us ? " 

Rosslyn had gone ofif into another fit of dizzi- 
_ness, and did not hear the question. <*It's a 
.misfortune, may Catherine," he said, recovering, 

B 
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'< that I am nae just in the right frame to im* 
part to ye guid spiritual counsel." Perhaps it 
was not altogether a misfortune. Rosslyn was 
a Protestant, and his presentation of the con- 
ventual character might have had a touch of 
Reynard the Fox in it. ** But the ae thing 
is borne in upon me/* he continued, strength 
and the love of mischief alike reviving, ''to 
warn ye o' the sinfu' folly of luve atween man 
And maid." 

''There's nae sin. It's just in the way o* 
honesty," said Catherine, stoutly.^ 

" Ay, and I ha' heared o' driving horses and 
Jcye in the way of honesty," remarked the 
defeated raider, " forby carrying aflf ither men's 
wives, whilk also is what luve leads to." 

** And do ye ken sae mickle in your nunnery ? " 
^d Catherine. 

" My bonny doo, ye are keen," said Rosslyn. 
** But I ken mair than ye think, for I ken that 
the warks o* men are guilefu', and that there 
are wolves in sheep's cledding ; and that nae 
woman wha sits on an ale-house bench wots 
•o'er weel wi' whom she foregathers." 

"I think ye mean to daunton me in some 
gait/' said Catberinei after a moment's pause* 
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'' But I am nae easy woman to frichten wi' 
straunge words. And what for do ye sclaunder 
Christie noo, whan ye spak* kindly a while 
sin'?" 

"Me to sclaunder him ! " exclaimed Rossljm, 
not following the workings of the feminine mind, 
nor remembering that to run down a woman's 
love may be to run down her lover, *• Me ! I'd 
gie my heart's best bluid for Christie Carmichael ! 
In the way o' honesty, ye ken." 

" Eh ! " cried Catherine, rising up and step* 
ping across the hearth to where Rosslyn lay. 
She looked down at him, and the mischievous 
creature began to revive still more. 

** I'm bonny mysell, eh ? " he said. ** Christie 
says sae." He swept bis hair away from his 
face. 

"Ye hae a kind o' devil's beauty, I think/* 
said Catherine. " I ne'er saw a woman like 
you. Maist beautiful. But ye're lying on 
Christie for all that. He's nae luve o* yours." 

" I wish I was lying on Christie, or on ony- 
thing safter than this bench," said Rosslyn, 
who was in that state of mental confusion when 
the mind constantly flies off at a tangent. 

" Woman ! *' said Catherine. 

E— 2 
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Rosslyn changed his tactics. " Aweel," he 
said, '' ye hae sma' faith in Christie, it seems." 

" It's yoursel* I hae sma' faith in," she replied. 

•* I tell ye and mak' my vow, I am nae luve 
o' ony man's," said Rosslyn. •* Hae ye nae 
respect for my habit? I am mair in the way 
o' luving maids like yoursell. And ye are baith 
fause and unkind to tyne faith in your guid 
Kirstie. He spak' to me o* your bonny face 
and loyal heart, and said ye wad uphaud him 
in the feud wi' your kin. He trustit you though 
you downa trust him." 

<' I dow trust him, and I do," said Catherine, 
gently, *< and I ask your pardon gif I hae spoken 
misbecomingly." 

Rosslyn sat straight up, and held out his 
hand. " * Harp and carp alang wi' me,' " said 
he, quoting the old ballad. " We'll be friends 
yel, and Tse dance at your wedding, though it 
be to the tune o' < Wha daur meddle wi' me I ' 
Trust me, I'm honest." 

Catherine gave her hand. " Forgi'e me. I 
was ungratefu.' " 

« We're at peace ? " 

" Ay." 

'< Gi'e me the kiss o' peace." 
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**Gif ye will," said Catherine, in surprise. 
She was about to kiss the cheek of this extra- 
ordinary sister when Rosslyn turned away his 
head. "Na," he said, "Carmichael sail nevir 
say I hae driven his kye and speired nae leave. 
I shall be more than Pylades—more than Pa- 
troclus. I will have songs written on me — 
carmina, bella amoresque, — fidus Achates will 
not stand comparison with me — '* His voice 
went ofif into wanderings. 

"I wish ye wad speak Scots or English," 
said Catherine, turning away in some dis* 
pleasure at the mysterious rejection of her 
salute. She went back to her old seat, and 
there was silence between them for some while. 
Catherine had food for thought. She had every 
hope that when her kinsmen arrived at Rent- 
lockie, and found Christie alone, her father's 
influence might prevent a quarrel. But she 
, could feel no certainty ; even at this moment 
swords might be loosened from scabbards. She 
questioned Rosslyn about the state of Christie's 
defences, and heard that he had hot a man about 
him with some relief. Surely her kinsmen could 
not harm a single man ! Yet Catherine did not 
feel quite sure. 
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She was rising soon after, to put more wood 
on the fire, when Rosslyn suddenly lifted his 
hand. 

" What is't ? " 

" I thocht I heard something." 

Both listened and heard no sound. Then, of 
a sudden, came a rustling as of a wind round 
the house, though the night had been very still. 

*' It was na horse-hoofs 7 *' asked Catherine, 
unconsciously lowering her voice. 
' Rosslyn shook his head. Just at that moment 
came a single thundering blow on the door, and 
then a perfect shower of knocks and kicks. 

•*Gude guide us!" ejaculated Catherine. 
V That canna be Aickie ? " 

Rossl3m went to the door. Catherine's ques- 
tion was answered by those outside, who were 
calling on the master of the house by name, and 
bidding him open. Rosslyn could distinguish 
at least half a dozen voices. 

** What do ye want ? " he called through the 
door. 

There was a sudden silence. Then a chorus 
of voices swelled out. 

" Aickie I Open, ye little deevil ! Open, or 
we*se gie ye light to drink your wine by I " 
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•* Wha are ye ? " cried Rosslyn. 

A burst of laughter and another cry to open 
was the only answer in words ; but there was a 
swift clatter of weapons, and at the same time 
the back door of the house was shaken violently. 

" Ay. ru open," Rosslyn cried. •• Til open 
sune eneuch. Are ye Elliot's men ? " 

There was an angry denial. " We*re nae 
man's men/' cried one voice, and was lost amid 
a storm of threats. 

The two inside looked at each other. Cathe- 
rine said not a word, but put her hands together 
and wrung them. 

Rosslyn caught up a candle and hurried out 
of the kitchen into a kind of inner chamber, out 
of which mounted the rough stair leading to the 
upper story. Up this he ran, and into a room 
immediately above the kitchen, Catherine fol- 
lowing him in complete terror. 

There was a small unglazed window over the 
front door, and Rosslyn threw open the shutter 
and leant out. The night had grown dark, and 
was, as has been said, very still. A little crowd 
of men stood around the door, and the light 
from a torch which one of them held fell on 
their faces, upturned at the click of the shutter. 
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Rosslyn could make out thirteen or fourteen, 
and knew that there were more at the back of 
the house. 

There was a renewed shouting, which Rosslyn 
broke into in the assured tones of a man accus- 
tomed to speak and to be heard. " Little Aickie 
and his hail hoose are gane riding," he said. 
-"There's nane aboot the place but mysell, a 
sister of ane holy house, a nun—" 

"We sail luik into that," returned one of 
the men drily. 

** I guestened in this hoose," persisted Ross- 
lyn, " and fand nae man here. I wad open 
blithely, but I am radd o* the wicked ways o' 
men. Will ye be ceevil ? " 

" Ye sail preach to us o'er our ale," said the 
man who had last spoken, " and gif ye are 
young and bonny, ye sail fill our cans as weel." 

" Abide then but twa minutes," said Rosslyn, 
" and ye sail roose me for a wine-bearer." 

He drew back, threw his arm round Catherine, 
and hurried her out of the room into a good- 
sized bed-chamber at the back of the house. 

" Kate," he said, " I sail do as they say, and 
try to mak' them dnmk. This is some kind of 
hamesucken, and gif we resist they will juist set 
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the hoose in a lowe. Ye maun bide here and 
trust to me, and maybe yon rogues will na ran- 
shackle the place, and ye'se be undiscovered. 
Abune a' things, draw nae bolts, unless ye wad 
bring the hail pack on ye." 

"Oh, dinna leave me! We'll be better to- 
gither I " exclaimed Catherine, clinging to him. 

" Lass, ye maun trow me— I am Hugh Ross- 
lyn — I winna fail ye! As God's abune a' I'll 
not fail ye. Bide here and hand your heart up. 
We'll win through yet." 

He put the light into her hand, pushed her 
into the room, shut the door, and hurried away; 
and Catherine heard the jar of the heavy front 
door on its hinges, and the tramp of many feet 
coming into the kitchen. She stood still, her 
hands clasped behind her, her head bent, and 
her teeth clenched, trying to realise her situa- 
tion. Indeed, it came upon her with a terrible 
reality. She was alone in a house in the power 
of a band of broken men, or thieves as we 
should call them ; for Catherine, like Rosslyn, 
was too well versed in the unwritten laws of 
the Border to imagine that their unmounted 
assailants could be a band of regular marauders 
belonging to any clan, whether Scotch or Eng- 
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lish, and responsible to an accredited chief. 
Such clansmen were often rough customers 
enough ; but a band of broken men, out of law 
and without a law of their own, were infinitely 
more to be feared. And Rossl3ai's power to 
protect her was even more questionable than his 
wilL Had Catherine, a strong-willed, passionate 
girl, known an hour earlier who was her com- 
panion, she would have felt considerable un- 
easiness; and now that a greater danger had 
arisen, it was small consolation to remember 
that her only protector was an hereditary enemy. 
And even had he been her father, or Christie, 
or Jock Armstrong, what could he have done ? 
At least, Catherine reflected, clenching her 
hands, he need not have opened the door. 
Christie would have held the house and died 
for her, but he would never have lowered him- 
self by proposing in cold blood to be cup- 
bearer to a gang of thieves, and that in the scan- 
dalous mummery of a nun's gown and wimple. 
Catherine raged against the defender who was 
undertaking a piece of heroism outside her ex- 
perience. ** He daurna fecht, the little under- 
grown man,*' she muttered, ** wi' his lang woman's 
hair and the twa e'en of him like corpse-lights ; 
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I thocht there was a devil luiking out o* the 
face. And that I suld hae nigh kissed him ! " * 

She clenched her hands. She was ungrateful 
and unjust, but she knew the times, and judged 
Rosslyn as she would have been correct in 
judging many of his contemporaries in that wild 
land, where brute cruelty and knavery often 
lived side by side with splendid qualities, worthy 
of all honour and emulation. 

Meanwhile, she was listening to the loud 
noises below, the calling and cursing, and 
pushing aside of furniture that showed too 
plainly what unruly customers the house held. 
Presently the sounds of moving ceased, and 
there was only a noise of rapid talking, broken 
by an occasional scufRe. Once or twice a clear 
and fine voice broke out into a snatch of a 
ballad, which was instantly stopped, or so it 
seemed, by a rush of laughter and oaths, 
Catherine concluded that the owner of the 
beautiful voice must be Rosslyn, and the idea 
incensed her yet more. *< He was nigh drunk 
afore," she muttered. ** I thocht it was sickness, 
but it was the drink. And whan he's gotten 
anither pint inside him, it will aye be, ' Lads, 
there's a woman in the loft that wad mak* us 
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sport ! ' Oh, gif I had ony sort o' weepon, I 
wad strike that Englishman first oi a'." 

She walked up and down the room in fierce 
anger and suspense. For one half hour she 
was held in torture, then the tread of a heavy 
man came on the stair, and immediately after 
there was the sound of a lurch against the door. 
Catherine ran to the other side of the little bed 
and crouched down. She could hear that some 
one entered the room, and stood still, doubtless 
looking about him. Next he came to the side 
where she was hiding, saw her, and burst out 
laughing. 

Catherine sprang up and caught hold of 
a stool that stood near. ** Yell come nae 
nearer!" she said. There was another step on 
the threshold, and she turned to call for help, 
thinking one ruffian more dangerous than a 
crowd. It was Rosslyn who entered, and she 
cried " Traitor ! " to him, and stood still on the 
defensive. 

'* I tauld ye there was naebody here," said 
Rosslyn, in dulcet tones, as he put the door to 
behind him. 

. *• And naebody there is," rejoined the man, 
** forbye auld Sir Gibbie's dochter, that didna 
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quite reckon on this nicht when he slew my ain 
billy a year sin\" 

" Eh, lad/' said Rosslyn, in the same voice 
as before, " I fear ye maun be fey. I wadna gie 
that,'* snapping the fingers of his left hand, " for 
your life as ye stand there." 

" Ye shall spay me a fairer fate ere we part, 
or baud your heid laigher, ye deevil's jaud," 
said the man, making a step towards Rosslyn, 
who stood with his back to the door. As he 
did so, he saw that Rosslyn' s right hand was 
hidden under the skirts of his gown, and saw 
too, by the immistakeable poise of the arm 
and curve of the wrist, that the hand held a 
weapon. 

*• Ye hae a dagger there, ye witch! " he cried. 

'' It's nae dagger, it's a sword," said Rosslyn. 
" Wad ye like to see it closer ? " He swept the 
sword out from his side so that it flashed in the 
candle-light. 

<' Ye're nae woman ! " exclaimed the man, 
stepping back and seizing his own sword. 

"That's a true word, gif ye never spak* 
.anither," retorted Rosslyn. 

For a very few seconds the two men looked 
at each other, and in those .seconds Catherine 
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heard plainly the sudden outburst of a voice 
below singing, and the very words of the song. 

" * My nephew guid,' the Douglas said, 
•What recks the death of ane?'" 

Then the outlaw sprang and lunged out 
fiercely. There was no clash of meeting swords. 
Rosslyn did not seek to parry, but leapt side- 
ways into the middle of the room, where he had 
space to try his favourite stroke, a stroke which 
properly should be tried with both hands, and 
which above all others requires strength of 
muscle — the swinging blow over the shoulder. 
It caught his adversary on the side of the neck, 
swift and sure, and he went down with scarcely 
a groan. Rosslyn, without a pause, stooped 
down, made sure that his work was finished, 
and disengaged his sword, which he cleansed 
carefully on the dead man's coat, and then 
sheathed. This done, he took the coverlet ofif 
the bed, threw it over the body, and drew it 
to the wall behind the door. Catherine watched 
him, white as death. He did not look at her, 
but took the robber's dagger, which had flown 
firom his left hand to the floor, and sUt his gown 
behind and before. 
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*« It is nae wonder,*' he said thoughtfully, "gif 
women mak' ill fechters when they wear sic like 
cledding. I thocht I was gane juist then when 
I lap, and the skirts cam' aboot my legs." 

Catherine did not answer; indeed, the obser- 
vation was not addressed to her. Rosslyn, how- 
ever, presently placed the dagger in his own 
belt, and turned to her. <'Ye maunna lose 
heart," he said. '' It stands hard wi' us, but 
we'll win through yet." 

"Yon was an awfu* blow!" ejaculated Cathe- 
rine, white and breathless. 

Rosslyn took it as a compliment. " I am 
thought to be somewhat deliver at the down 
stroke," he said, with his finer air. "Consi- 
dering the fact that my height sets me at a 
disadvantage." 

** Man," said Catherine, " I ask ye to forgie 
me. I ca'ed ye traitor, — and I think ye mean 
to haud by me aefauld and honest." 

" Mistress Kate," returned the Englishman, 
" if I had been working for your thanks, that 
word * traitor * might have discouraged me ; but 
as I was but seeking to save your life and 
honour, I thought the less of it." 

" My lord^ I humbly ask your pardon/' said 
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Catherine. " But— but I am sair fearfu',— and 
— and oh, the watchmg and the listening turn 
my heid." 

** Aweei, rii bide here," said Rosslyn, drawing 
the two bolts with which the door was provided. 
*' Gif I gang doon among yon filthy rogues there 
will be spilling o' bluid, and that I wad be fain 
to hinder. For I am a peacefu* man, Mistress 
Kate, whan it is ae man against seventeen — ay, 
and ae sword against lang bills and Jeddart 
axes." 

He took the girl's, hand, and made her sit 
down on the foot of the bed, where he seated 
himself beside her, assuming a gentle air, or 
rather, relapsing into his usual manner. One 
man was dead, and Rosslyn was not going to 
lament his fate; sixteen remained, and he dis- 
missed them with the briefest allusion to their 
behaviour as not of the most civil Meanwhile 
he gave himself over to entertain Catherine by a 
lively accoimt of his first meeting and encounter 
with Christie, painting that champion's conduct 
in the most vivid colours, and dwelling on the 
contrast between the two of them with a mix- 
ture of vanity and self-ridicule which at any 
.other, time would have amused the ^1 ex- 
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tremdy. She could not be amused now, but 
she was cheered. If this Englishman, despite 
his inches, had actually held Christie Carmichael 
at bay for two hours, there seemed some reason 
for relying on him. 

** It's anither kind o* fechting I need to-nicht," 
he said. << Nae matter o' thrust and parry, but 
just blows that slay or stun ance for a' ere the 
man can cry for help." 

And at that, he thought to himself, he would 
be well enough till his strength gave out — and 
who knew how soon that would be ? Even if 
the hope he was struggling to nurse came true, 
and the men below drank themselves into a con- 
dition when concerted action'was impossible to 
them, and he could pick them off one by one — 
a state of things to which as a peaceful man he 
was not at all averse— even then his life would 
hang on the merest thread. A moment's dizzi- 
ness, a false step with his wounded leg, an 
uncertainty of eye such as might so easily over- 
take him with this swimming head, and not all 
the fine swordsmanship in the world could save 
him ; and then what would be the fate of Cathe- 
rine ? It was to his honour that he kept all this 
to himself I for. he was not a reticent maiu 

F 
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Meanwhile their single candle was burning 
low. The singing down stairs grew more con- 
tinuousy and the noise less. It would seem that 
one or two members of the company were more 
sober than the rest. Rosslyn indeed had good 
reason to believe that this was the case, but as 
before he kept his thoughts to himself. It was 
two hours after midnight, perhaps, that they 
heard the first soimd which might herald the 
breaking up of the party. The two looked at 
each other with wide eyes. Could it be that 
the drinkers had never noticed the absence of 
their comrade, that they meant to let the novice 
slip away unmolested ? Catherine's eyes asked 
the questions, and Rosslyn shook his head 
doubtfully.^ Before long they heard steps on the 
stairs, and next the doors of the other rooms 
were opened and then slammed to. Rosslyn's 
hand closed hard on his companion's wrist. 

*' Kate 1 " he whispered, '' I maun open, or^ 
they'll ca' up their comrades. Noo, ye maun 
mind three things. Haud a care that the light 
isna cast doon, keep yoursell oot o' the swing o' 
the swords, and gif ye see the door open, shut 
and bar it. Ye hear me ? " 

Catherine nodded, with a look of pitepus intel* . 
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ligence, and Rosslyn, going to the door» drew 
back the bolts just as a hand shook the hasp. 
There were two men without; one, a finely 
built young fellow, came straight on into the 
middle of the room, the other stood right across 
the doorway, with his back against one post and 
his foot against the other, so that there was no 
chance of shutting the door. The quiet figure 
under the coverlet was unnoticed by them, but 
Catherine both saw, and bade her ** gude even " 
with a nod and a grin. The man who had 
entered turned to Rosslyn. 

** Haly Mither," he said, in a kind of whine, 
" Wat Robson and me, we hither cum to bid 
your blessing; and we wad be fain to ken, 
whatten shot the haly sisterhood o' Rosslyn 
Ha* wad pay to hae ye hame in peace ? '* 

Rosslyn laughed. *< Oh ay," said he. ^' Does 
the wind blaw frae that airt ? Weel, laddies, 
I'm nae huckster, and ne'er cavilled o'er a bar-^ 
gain. But dinna the lave ken me ? " 

" They ! They'll drink till their e'en drop 
oot ! " said the man who had already spoken. 
"Silly puir men wha nevir spy whaur their 
luck lies. My lord, ye tried to fiey us wi' news 
0* the Warden and .0' the Armstrang gathering, 

F— a 
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but we kent weel, Wat and I, that they were 
flying at higher game. Gif the Warden cums 
up, it will be the warse for us, but judge an it 
will be the better for yo^ gif we are strung up 
to that very tree whaur ye are hangit for March 
Treason ? " 

<< It's ae thing to throttle a score of Border 
thieves," observed Rosslyn, drawing to him the 
stool which Catherine had seized as a weapon 
of defence, and seating himself, *'ahd aye 
anither to hang up a knight and baron of 
England. But, laddies, gif ye will undertake 
to bring this leddy and me safe through your 
company yonder and what ither perils ye wot 
of, and set us baith into Rosslyn Hall, I pro* 
mise on my hand—" 

The man Wat Robson, who stood across the 
doorway, interrupted him. 

** Willie,*' said he, addressing his companion, 
** the leddy maunna gang. She's o'er bonny to 
loose sicht of wi' oot a struggle. We'se dress 
her up in my Lord Rosslyn's mumming, and 
thir fules below winna ken the coo frae the 
stirk." 

'<< I winna stir without the leddy. Ye may 
swear to that/' said Rosslyn« 
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'' Awed, ye may baith bide here then,** said 
Wat. **I am na sae keen as Willie for a 
ranson shot. Gowd and gear are twa brawly 
things, but there's anither thing better still, 
ca'ed paying aff auld scores ! " and he began 
to sing in the same beautiful voice Catherine 
had heard: 

** It*s ne'er be tauld in France, and ne'er 
In Scotland whan I'm hame, 
That an Inglishman lay under me 
And e'er gat up again." 

*^ And whan did the Robsons turn Scots ? " 
interrupted Rosslyn. " Ye're Inglish yoursell." 

<« Ay, and banisht," said Wat. 

Rosslyn looked thoughtfully at Catherine; 
and then back at the last speaker. '* I will do 
my best endeavours," he said, in precise South 
English, <'to get your sentence of outlawry 
reversed. I will take you both under my pro 
tection and reward you handsomely. If you 
will bring me and the lady to Rosslyn, you 
shall never have cause to repent it." 

*' Willie 1 " said Wat drily, as his companion 
turned a dubious glance on him. ** We micht 
speir his cousin that is to heir him what we 
$uld win by putting the sods abune his held.'* 
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^ Are ye men that speak sae ?" cried Cathe* 
rine, almost br^ddng down. ** Wad ye sdl us 
like sheep or kye ? '* 

Rosslyn changed his ground, and addressed 
himself to the gentler and more avaricious 
WiUie. 

<'Gif ye wad bring the lady in safety and 
honour to Mangertoun House, she sail gie her 
word to pay ye weel, and that without betraying 
ye, and ye'll can settle aboot me afterwards,*' 
he said. 

** I winna let the woman gang,*' said Wat, 
calmly. 

Rosslyn, without rising, bared his sword and 
laid it across his knee. Now that his disguise 
was seen through, he would gladly have been 
out of it, but he dared make no effort to free 
himself, lest the two men should fall on him 
while his hands were in the sleeves. There 
was a short pause; then Willie said, in an 
undertone, *^ Sail I ca' up Lang Habbie Trum- 
bill ? He's hardly sae drunk as the ithers." 

'* Ye're lang eneuch yoursell, — and a man to 
a man's fair play," returned Wat. 

Then Rosslyn went through some of the 
tricks of an expert and vain swordsman, Ht 
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got up deliberately, waiting till Willie was 
almost at point to strike, looked indifferently 
round him, and smoothed his hair away from 
his forehead in an indolent fashion. Next in- 
stant he had heaved up his sword, made a step 
forward, and brought the blade down like a 
stroke of lightning, — but it was met and parried, 
and he saw at once he had a foe worthy of him. 
Willie was a Johnston, a good fighter, and 
deserved a better trade, poor fellow; and for 
two or three minutes Rosslyn was forced to 
ward his thrusts or to have his own parried, 
wondering all the while, with an anxious heart, 
if the men below could hear the clash of steel 
and remain unmoved. 

Wat's cry of fair play was a blind. As the 
two men turned about in the fight, he suddenly 
took two strides into the middle of the room 
and made a swift pass at ^osslyn's unguarded 
right side. Hugh never appeared to glance at 
him, but his sword arm turned in the elbow 
socket, and he beat the weapon from Wat's 
hand. Then, springing forward, he ran under 
Willie's guard, caught him round the waist, and 
passed his sword twice through him. It was 
the work of one desperate instant, and in a 
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minute he had pushed Willie, dead, from his 
blade, and, turning upon Wat, who once more 
had his sword in hand, beat him down upon his 
knees. But he had miscalculated his strength. 
The very vigour of his blows ruined him ; he 
began to stagger, and the world was red before 
his eyes. 

Catherine meanwhile had not lost her head. 
She saw Wat leave the door, and, remembering 
Rosslyn's injunctions, made her way to it, 
springing over the bed to avoid the sweep of 
the swords. As she threw to the door, and put 
her hand on the upper bolt, she felt it pushed 
back upon her. A man had come up the pas- 
sage and was trying to force open the door. 
Then came a struggle, — the woman striving 
with all her might, and for dear life, to close 
the door so far as to be able to draw the bolt, 
the man seeking to force an entrance, with 
superior strength indeed, but with a careless 
purpose. He could hear that a fight was g(ung 
forward; but fights were common. While 
Catherine was thus straining every muscle and 
nerve, she heard a thud behind her — the fall of 
Willie. The man without heard it too, set 
knee and shouMer to the door, and in an instant 
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had thrown it open, knocking Catherine against 
the wall.. All this was a matter of seconds. As 
the man entered, he saw his comrade and the 
seeming novice in a deadly struggle, Wat beaten 
to his knee and Rosslyn*s sword drawn back to 
strike. Then Wat rolled over on his face, car* 
rying the Englishman's sword with him, and 
gripping hold of Rosslyn*s knees and feet in the 
fury of deadly pain and despair. 

Hugh was dizzy, gasping for breath, hand 
and eye alike failing him. Through the haze 
about him he saw the new-comer enter and fall 
back in confused surprise, and he tried to free 
his feet, tried to stoop and draw his sword from 
its gruesome sheath in Wat's body. The man 
before him stood still for one instant, then drew 
his sword, and, narrowly missing Catherine in 
the backstroke, swung it sideways with both 
hands as one wields a sickle. Rosslyn ceased 
from his vain struggle to recover his weapon, 
and stood erect, looking at him with dulled 
eyes. As the outlaw's great sword swimg 
round, he strove to ward the stroke with the 
dagger in his numb left hand, but his ward flew 
wide, and the blade caught him in the flank 
below the middle. Had he not swerved aside 
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as he tried that ineffectual parry, he must 
literally have been cut in two. As it was, the 
blade stc^>ped oa his backbone, and as it was 
¥rrenched out he fell with the scream which . 
that wound forces alike from men and beasts, 
and Wat clutched him as he fell. 

The victor shortened his arm to strike again 
and make certain, but his hand lost hold of the 
hilt, his foot stimibled, he lost balance and fell 
entangled in the folds of the coverlet which 
Catherine had thrown over him. As he fell 
and rolled over, the girl threw herself down 
upon him and held him down with all her force. 
She wound the folds about him as he writhed, 
and the man began to curse aloud and shout for 
help, struggling all the while, against his own 
weight and Catherine's, to free one or the other 
arm from the encumbering shroud. Catherine 
was desperate. Had she had a dagger she 
would have used it. She was kneeling on the 
man's chest, tossed about by his struggles, her 
face turned to the open door, — and that noise 
behind her, what was that ?— Rosslyn and Wat 
still living, still in a death grapple? A man 
crawled to Catherine's side, and a hand with a 
dagger went past her, and struck once and for 
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all across the throat of the fallen man* Cathe* 
rine did not faint,— but her hands lost their 
strength and she fell sideways, blind to every- 
^ing for the next few minutes. 



CHAPTER V. 

" But naething did that tall knight say, 
And no whit did he blin. 
Until they came to a braid river side, 
And there he drew his rein." 

Ballad of Sir Roland. 

Catherine got to her feet after a while, walked 
to the door, and shut and bolted it. Then she 
glanced round at the shambles into which she 
had barred herself. Three dead men lay there, 
and she looked at them with a horrible com- 
posure. Wat's eyes were open, and he watched 
her. Long afterwards Catherine would wake in 
the night and see before her those living eyes in 
what looked a dead face. Rosslyn had dragged 
himself away from his last victim, and lay on his 
face, with one hand thrown over his head. He 
lay like a dead man, only the fingers twitched 
convulsively. She knelt down on the bloody 
floor beside him, and laid her hand on his 
shoulder; and instantly he rose to his kneesi 
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stiiff and stark~a terrible figure, astream with 
blood not his own. He must have taken the 
touch for that of a new enemy, for when he 
recognised Catherine bis face relaxed, he made 
a metioft to draw the gown about him, and sank 
back on the floor. 

" Oh, man, ye are but deid,'* said Catherine, 
her teeth chattering. 

Rosslyn answered with half a dozen muttered, 
sentences, and bending down she caught the 
words (rf one : ** I'll live to hang them ! " 

For a while it was all she could get out of 
him. Then the man's great strength of will 
and endurance came back to him, and he raised 
himself again and spoke collectedly. Catherine 
tore a strip from the sheet on the bed, and be- 
tween them they contrived to bandage Rosslyn's 
wound as well as such a wound, with such ap- 
pliances, could be bandaged. It was fortunate 
that Catherine was not unused to handle wounds, 
still more fortunate that her courage had re- 
turned at the near presence of danger. She 
piled bedclothes and pillows behind him to prop 
him up, and did what she could to make him 
easy — it could be but little. Wat's eyes fol- 
lowed her all the while, and she went to him, 
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knelt downy and unfastened the buckle at the 
throat of his buff coat. Was it hate or repen- 
lance, or mere pain that looked out of his eyes 7 
Had she but known it, it was deadly thU$t|.the 
thirst of a man bleeding to death. BiEliltetHed 
as she was kneeling beside him, and she went 
back to Rosslyn. 

•« They're a* deid," she said quietly. 

Rosslyn paid no heed. ** Are ye hurt your- 
sell ? Did he touch you ? " said he. 

''No," answered Catherine, glancing down 
with a shudder at her dress, all stained and 
splashed with blood. 

'* Can ye hear the men in the house ? ** he 
went on ; and when she answered in the affir- 
mative, " Ye'U rouse me suld they grow quiet ? " 

Catherine promised, and he lay still awhile, 
with shut eyes, and she watched him, crouching 
close by his head. The blood of the dead men 
was everywhere, and she had lost her horror of 
it. She had a dismal occupation in listening to 
the occasional sound of voices below, and in 
watching the flickers and leaps of the candle, 
which had served their turn and now was dying 
£ast. As the darkness succeeding its last leap 
passed from her eyes, Catherine was surprised 
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to see how grey already was the morning sky, 
through the little loophole of a window. The 
sight revived something like hope in her hearty 

** Kate," whispered Rosslyn suddenly, without 
moving or lifting his eyelids, " Gif I dee— but I 
winna dee here — ye'll bide still. Gif yon men 
come up, gif they break in, hand them in play. 
Aickie may come hame, or your kin fall to seek 
for you." 

*' Gif I could steal doon and get wine for ye! '* 
ejaculated Catherine. 

" Ye'll not leave me," said Rosslyn. 

She bent down and kissed his forehead and 
cheek. ** Dinna dee, my lord," she said, ** for 
ony sake." 

Rosslyn opened his eyes, and had there been 
Ught enough Catherine might have seen that 
the archness had not entirely departed from 
them. "My heart's atween my lips," he whis- 
pered. *^ Ye can tell Kirstie." Catherine kissed 
his lips, and both were silent again. 

The noises grew less and less, and at times 
there* was complete silence. Catherine sat still 
and listened and prayed, and watched the grey 
sky grow white. If only her father's men, or 
the ArmstrongSi might be overtaken by thirst 
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after their night ride, and come on to the ale- 
house-^that was the hope that upheld her. For 
then she would stand between their spears and 
Rosslyn, and have him borne home to Stobs 
Hall, and nurse him back to life. Suspicion 
and dislike had alike left her ; she looked down 
on Rossl3m*s lace with eyes of passionate grief 
and admiration. 

Then came a silence so long that another 
hope, leapt upon her. Could the thieves have 
departed? Could they have fled on a sudden 
scare ? Rosslyn was motionless, and she would 
have thought him unconscious but for the 
straight hard line of his mouth. She roused 
him gently and tdd him her hope. 

*' Men that drink dinna drink for ever," mur- 
mured Rosslyn, oracularly. He drew himself 
into a sitting posture, leaning on one arm. 

<* I'll creep down and luik,'* said Catherine. 

*' rU gang mysell,*' said Rosslyn. He stood 
up, and Catherine surveyed him with relief and 
surprise. 

"I thocht ye culdna stir," she said. "Are 
ye less hurt than I feared ? I thank the saints 
for't." 

Rosslyn looked blankly at her, and rested his 
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hand on her shoulder, and together they made 
their way across the slippery floor and through 
the dead men, unbarred the door, and passed 
out to the head of the stairs. They listened. 
There was the steady sound of men in sleep, 
and Rosslyn's hard mouth took on a ghastly 
smile for an instant. He signed imperatively 
to Catherine to st^y behind, crept downstairs 
bending half double, and vanished for a moment, 
not into the kitchen, but into the little buttery 
leading to the back door« Catherine had not 
long to wait. He came back speedily, his finger 
to his lips, and beckoned her to follow. There 
were five men in that little buttery, all aslecip, 
and Catherine seemed to hear the thud of her 
own heart and Rosslyn's quick gasping breaths 
above all their heavy breathing ; and grew half 
mad at the deliberate motions of the English* 
man. The opening of the door seemed to need 
an interminable time — would it jar ? It opened 
noiselessly, and they went out into a little cob* 
bled court. The sun had risen and a fresh 
wind was blowing. Rosslyn carefully closed 
the door, and turned to his companion. 

<' The mear, Kate,*' he said. 

The girl ran o£f to the stable, an4 he £ol« 

a 
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lowed slowly. She brought out the little Uadc 
. mare, and helped Rosslyn into the saddle — a hard 
.struggle for both. Then she would have swung 
herself on. to the crupper behind him, but he 
sto[^)ed her, saying peremptorily, " Afore me ! " 

Catherine was in no mood to combat his 
slightest wish, so she perched herself uncom- 
fonably on the peak of the saddle. *' Oh, ride 
hard, my lord ! " she said. 

Rosslyn rode hard, if he had never done so 
before. Last night he had tried to qpare him^ 
self, to-day it mattered little. 

It was a beautiful momingr-the sky cloudless, 
the air cold amd sweet. Catherine began to cry 
quietly as they rode, bceaking down at the pros- 
pect of safety. RoGslyn, cowering in the saddle, 
saidnodung. 

•« Ye sdl gang hame wi* me/* she said, stn]^. 
fl&ag to leoover herselL ^ My friends sail do 
ye aae scaitili. IH Tcnture my Ufe foe yours^" 

"Ye arena gann bame,--ye are gaun to 
ILugertoaB,** said RossLyn, wearily. 

^ I am aae jsst sae soir of the Armstrai^s^** 
said Cilhirimr *' They're as hardy as esy 
. bat tibaeyte nae sae gntle to deil wT.** 

KKslya aaii MihiHC^ aKt wot Qo as be&n ; 
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and presently they came down on to the lovely 
banks of the Liddely and saw Mangerton 
House in the distance before them. The valley 
here was wooded uneyenly, and their way led 
among trees, to the relief of the Englishman^ 
who saw himself able to approach the Castle 
without being perceived ; but as they came in 
sight of the principal entrance, he suddenly 
reined in. 
«* Kate, wha*s yon ? " he said. 
A party of men on horseback were drawing 

,near to Mangerton gates, and the two stared 
through the trees .till they had made out who 
were the principal persons in the group. The 

'middle figure both recognized at once. It was 
Christie Carmichael on a led horse, his hands 
tied behind his back. A little way before him 
Sir Gilbert Elliot and Sir Simon Armstrong, 
called by courtesy Lord Mangerton,' rode side 

• by aide, seemingly in earnest ocmversation. 
Close to the prisoner lyere some o£ the best 
known of the Armstrong clan, and, further 

•back, a larger body of Armstrongs and Elliots. 
** Aweel, he*s alive," said Catherine, with a 

^«asp. 

<<A&4 has.a gade champion nigh. at hand," 

G— a 
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vaid Rosslyiii with another ghastly smile. ** But 
did they ca' oot a* Liddesdale to tak* Kirstie's 
Buld peely and him the hail garrison alane by 
himsell ? Eh, gif I live, Tse not let the Arm* 
strangs fcMrget that." 

They fell silent again, and watched the horse* 
men dismount and eatex Mangerton. 

<< Is your cousin Jock there ? *' Rosslyn asked, 
suddenly. 

' ** Nae,*' said Catherine, *' I canna mak' it oot. 
There's Wat Armstrang, his brother, on the 
white horse, and their cousin John o' the Syde, 
and him they ca' Fair Johnie, and Wat's 
Hobbie Noble, in the blue, ridmg yon bonnie 
grey. Ye ken Hobbie; he's an Englishman 
like yoursell. They're a' gallant lads, but nane 
sae big as Jock." 

. A hc^ passed into Rosslyn's heart that 
Christie had vanquished and slain the Arm- 
.strong champion, but he was chary of words 
just then, and sat silent till the last of the party 
had dismounted* 

** Gif they are hanging him because they canna 
find me — ^" he began at last. 

** Ye wad do him nae gude by Hanging qq ^ 
lame tree," interrupted Catherine^ firmly. 
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' ''See here, Kate," said Rosslyn, speaking in 
a voice to which energy and strength came back 
as he proceeded. '•Ye're safe noo. Ye maun 
gang in at Mangertoun yetts, and ere you speak 
o'er mickle o* your ain plight, find oot what 
they mean to do wi' Kirstie. Gif they ettle to 
hang him, gang up^ to yon window abune the 
ivy and wave your red hood ; gif they mean nae- 
ill, wave something white ; and gif they'll hang 
him, and not this day, shaw baith red and whita 
togither. Ye follow me ? " 

'• The red for ill and the white for guid," said 
Catherine. •• But what neist ? " 
. '' Neist ye maun trust to me. And gif ye can 
whisper Kirstie, tell him Hugh Rosslyn will da 
what a man dow do to bring up succours. 
Maybe ye can talk o*er your father, an he'U 
mak' peace. But gif the warst comes to the 
warst, let Kirstie ask for a priest and make a 
long shrift o*t. Noo, I'm a fearsome sicht, I 
ken,-- but ye winna stick at a little thing efter 
last nicht. Eh, but ye keepit yon man doon 
bravely — ye saved us baith." 

*'Dinna speak on't"; said Catherine, shud* 
dering. The remembrance of the man she had 
held down to be slain sickened her* 
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'** I did but mean — nae, my imnd*s adrift," 
said Rosslyn. ** But ye are bonny— and I wad 
hae liked ye just as weel had ye been as foul as 
ye are fair. Ye hae a bauld heart/ that's the 
truth o't. Ay, and we're alike in mony wajrs. 
But there's little time— " 

** And I will thank you better, my lord, when 
neist we meet/' said Catherine*. **And my 
father, too, for a' the feud. For I owe ye my 
thanks and prayers a' my days. But oh, sir, ye 
can never ride and ye sae spent, for a' sakes — *' ' 

Rosslyn stopped her mouth suddenly. His 
dank hair fell about her face. 

** There— gae— I ask your pardon," he said, 
after a moment. 

. Catherine sat still an instant longer. ** My 
lord Rosslyn," she said, in a lowered voice and 
with set teeth, ** Ye*re richt to ask pardon, and 
I'm o'er bauld to say — ^to say what I maun say^ 
that r will think my lips the better a' my life 
for your kissing them. I'm ah ill woman, it 
seems,— ony gait, God keep ye ! " 

She had not realised that she had put her 
hands about his neck,— -she drew them away 
now and swung herself down from the saddle, 
and without looking, back hurried off through 
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the trees as fast as h^ stiffened limbs would 
take her. Rosslyn remained waiting for her 
signal, which could not come for some time, he 
told himself* It came very soon, however, for 
Catherine, as she slipped into the courtyard, 
met with the English outlaw, Noble, whom she 
had pointed out to Rosslyn. She knew him 
intimately, for he stood high among the re- 
tainers of the Armstrongs, and was the chosen - 
comrade in arms of her cousin Jock, and as 
handsome and dashing a scamp as any on the 
Border. 

" What are ye gaun to do wi* Christie Car- 
michael ? '* she demanded, without pause. 

" What are ye doing here ? — what hae ye 
done wi* your dress ? " he said, staring at her. ; 

•« rU thank ye to answer me. Master Noble." 

*• Ye'd be better at hame," said Noble. 

"Then ye're gaun to hang him— and my 
father winna hinder it." 

**Dear Mistress Catherine," said Noble, "your 
father canna hinder it. Christie suldna ride 
doon honest men gif he wants to cum to an 
honest end. Think ye we can let a man say he*^ 
has seen Jock Armstrang's back ? " 

"Whaur^sjock?" , ^ 
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•*At Hawick. He'll be hame sune — ^we're 
waiting for that— and gif ye want to b^ Christie 
aff ye'U bide too," said Noble, relenting. •' Ye 
ken Jock. Gif he doesna kill a man oot o' hand, 
he'll fairly tak* him as a brither.'* Then he 
suddenly noticed that the stains on her dress 
were stains of blood, and caught her by the arm 
as she tried to pass. '* Ye*ve been thrown ! 
YeVe hurt ? " he said. 

Catherine disengaged herself, and ran to make 
her signal of ill to Rosslyn. 

The Englishman saw the red hood with small 
surprise, for he had been reasoning out in his 
own mind the cause of the Armstrongs' be- 
haviour. They would never have captured a 
gentleman of birth and blood unless they had a 
heavier grudge against him than that he had 
sheltered a fugitive to whom he was bound by 
friendship. Doubtless his old offence against 
them had not been forgotten ; but Rosslyn went 
yet fiu'ther afield, and remembered that Sir 
John Carmichael had not been appointed War* 
den without considerable opposition from many 
of the border families. The blow apparently 
struck against Christie might be directed in 
reality against the whole of his clan; and, in 
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striking, the Armstrongs were almost keeping 
within the limits of the law, and Rosslyn's raid 
and Christie's participation in it might be drawn, 
in Edinburgh, in colours vivid enough to make 
the latter's execution seem justifiable and neces* 
sary. So Rosslyn argued, and he was right in a 
measure ; only the Armstrongs had not thought 
out an excuse for their actions in quite so rational 
a spirit. 

Rosslyn rode down the right bank of Liddel 
as fast as the mare would go, and she went welL 
He met with two or three groups of country 
people, who turned and stared, as well they 
might, at the grotesque and ghastly figure of 
the rider, but he wasted no thoughts on them, 
nor indeed on his own plans. His mind was 
adrift, as he had said ; only his goal stood out 
clearly — the meeting of Sir John Carmichael 
with the English Warden, Sir John Forster, of 
which Simimie Slack had spoken. Possibly Sir 
John might even now be returning to Scotland, 
brought by Simmie's tidings, or possibly Simmie 
had never reached the trysting-place of the two 
Wardens, or only after their departmre from it. 
Rosslyn did not trouble himself with too many 
speculations* If he should be too late to gain 
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the Warden's as^stance, why, he would raise 
Bewcastle dale and head a raid. It would be 
no easy matter after his failure of yesterday; 
but Rossl3m, half mad with deadly pain, was in 
a state of mind to attempt impossibilities. In 
his present mood, defeat was an incentive, pain 
a spur, death a thing to be set at defiance. 

He rode on tUl he came to the Kershope ford, 
went down through the trees into the river, and 
drew bridle midway between England and Scot- 
land. Without stooping over far, he could 
touch the water with his fingers and bring them 
to his mouth. I>elicious and tantalising! and 
worth the delay, for the strength it would give 
him I The mare drank too, wondering, as she 
had wondered before, what sort of creature was 
this with the flapping skirts, that rode her down 
into Liddel. 

Rossl3m had set her with her head down 
stream, and as he sat wetting his lips he looked 
in turn to either side of the water. The Waste 
of Bewcastle lay to the left hand, and Rossl3m 
Hall was not four miles away, — some of his 
men might be out looking for him. Then sud-^ 
dfsnly, to his right, he saw a body of horsemen 
coming along the river bank, and by their 
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colours and the good order in which thqr rode^ 
he knew it was the Scottish Warden and his 
men who had crossed Liddel by a ford lower 
down and were returning at a good pace* 

Rosslyn shaded his eyes with his wet hand- 
for an instant and looked his situation in the 
face. Then he set the mare's head towards 
Scotland again. "Ay, lass/' he said, 'Mt*s 
guid-bye to England for you and me." Being 
no deep thinker, but only a man who fought, 
and loved, and did fine or foolish things on- 
mere impulse, he' needed small time for re- 
flection, and only wasted this one sentence on 
self-pity. 

As he rode down to meet the jackmen, he saw 
that Simmie Slack was not among them. The 
Warden had not held tryst with John Forster, 
and Christie's retainer was seeking him in vain. 

It was an accident that Rosslyn should have 
chanced on him, an accident which would not 
have come about but for that last pleasant 
moment spent in bidding good-bye to Catherine- 

Rosslyn dashed up to the group and caught 
Sir John by the bridle. He was an alarming 
figure, his horse's flanks and his torn gown 
streaming with Liddel water, crouching half 
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double in the saddle, with his hood thrown back 
on his shoulders, so that his £ace showed ghastly 
in the sunlight, drawn, and with no comeliness 
remaining — and it was no wonder if the Warden 
started back. 

^* The Armstrangs hae grippit your kinsman, 
Ringan's Kirstie, and mean to hang him," said 
Rosslyn, abruptly. •« Gif ye luve your ain sir- 
name, drive on and rescue him I " 

Sir John stared into his face. '<My lord 
Rosslyn I " said he. 

Dick the jackman, his favourite retainer, 
pushed up, a broad grin on his face. ** Kirstie's 
bonnie nun, my lord,*' he put in. 

^* They hae ta'en him to Mangertoun,"' ssud 



. The Warden glanced at his own men, and 
saw the same expression on all their faces. He 
bit his lip. *< Ye fooled us finely, my lord," he 
said. ^'Weel, what's this o' Christie ?— The 
Armstrongs! — pish I — he's hand and glove with 
the Elliots I It canna be." 

** Gae and see," said Rosslyn. 

^* If the Armstrongs have done it-*but it can- 
not be," said the Warden emphatically. 

** Gae and see," repeated Rosslyn. 
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*^ Troths Carmicbaeli we*re wasting time/* 
said Dick pertinently. 

Sir John turned sharply to Rosslyn. ''Ye 
are my prisoner, sir ; let me have your sword.** 
He was white with suppressed anger at the 
thought of the scene at Rentlockie. on the day 
before, and at the sight of his own retainers 
chuckling over the trick which Christie had 
played them* Rosslyn turned his horse to ride 
beside him. 

" Gif ye will let me gang, Lord Warden," he 
said, ''I will come again, on my honour, in 
fifteen days* time and settle my ranson. Gif I 
canna come, as may weel be, I'll send ane o* 
my kinsmen.** 

'< I dauma trust ye,'* said Carmichaeli curtly. 
** Ye have broken Border law akeady." 

<' I hae plighted my word," said Rosslyn. 
** And I am hurt, as ye see.'* 

Sir John was too angry, to be generous. 
" Fie, my lord,— fie I *' he broke out " Ye are 
noted for a merry man and a galliard,*-ay, and 
a wearer o' braw habits and a kent man in 
London— but ye maun be mair if ye would be 
a chief on the Marches^ye maun bide a buffet 
wi' the rest and ne'er cum prating o' yoiur hurts 
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and fleecliiiig that ye may gang, to the first 
Scot that has the better o' ye. Let me hae 
your sword." 

" I have not got it." 

'* I might hae wist ye wad leave your weapons 
whaur ye left your manhood. Christie Mras a 
wise man when he put that gown upon ye/' 
said the Warden. 

Rosslyn stretched out bis arm. ** Give me 
your hand, my lord/' he said. 

" Do ye want to see what like a hand is, that 
can hauld to a sword," said the Warden, com- 
plying contemptuously. 

" By this hand of yours," said Rosslyn, ** if 

God give me to live, I will bring your affairs 

•to such a pass that you shall think the worst 

day of your life was the day when ye spake 

•those words to an English gentleman and your 

prisoner." 

" I have heard threats before to-day," said 
the Warden; and they were silent on both 
sides, for iSir John was in no mind for conversa- 
'ticm, and Rosslyn, the brief clash of contenticm 
over, turned deadly sick, and but for sheer pride 
could have fallen from the saddle and lain where 
^ he fell The^jackmra, less Migrossed than their 
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chief, were more sympathetic than he. One of 
them passed Rosslyn a bottle of strong waters, 
and another took his bridle whenever they got 
among broken ground. It was well for him. 
The singular clearness of mind which had 
mapped out his way plainly before him forsook 
him of a sudden. Earth and sky grew blurred, 
and the road before him stretched out in the 
seeming infinitude of a nightmare. 



CHAPTER VI. 

** Near that Border were the Armstrongs, able meiii 
Somewhat umruljT, and very ill to tame ; 
I would have no one think that I called them thievev. 
For if I did it would be arrant lies." 

SatcheWs History of the Name of Scott. 

Catherine went down into the hall of Manger* 
ton House, whither Master Noble had gone 
before her. He had announced her arrival, and 
the leaders of the expedition were thoroughly 
uncomfortable in consequence. It was a divided 
house that sat to deliberate on Christie's fate. 
Sir Gilbert Elliot was indignant at the turn 
affairs were taking, and sat with folded arms» 
making bitter remarks which nobody attended 
to. He wanted to save his proposed son-in-law, 
and to him, therefore, Catherine's appearance 
was welcome. Lord Mangerton wanted to 
hang Christie, and was honestly troubled at 
the dilemma in which he found himself. To 
hang his niece's affianced husband was a strong 
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measure in any case— it seemed doubly strong 
when she had come herself to beg for his life, 
and yet he could not bring himself to let Christie 
go. His retainers and kinsmen were also em- 
barrassed, but not equally so, for they did not 
share in Mangerton's apprehension that his wife 
would take Catherine's side, and that he would 
not soon forget the day. Lord Mangerton had 
a weakness for his womenkind, and they some- 
times took advantage of it. 

When Catherine entered the hall, therefore, 
the only placid and cheerful countenance turned 
upon her was that of the prisoner himself. 
Christie sat in the middle of the apartment on a 
stool. His hands were tied behind him, and 
not over slackly. He looked at her and smiled 
widely. He had no notion that she could do 
anything for him, but it was pleasant to see her, 
and showed a very pretty spirit in her. He 
wished her good-day politely, then, catching 
sight of her dress and dishevelled hair—*' Gude 
Saints, Catherine!" he cried. "What's a' 
this?" 

Catherine ran to her father and threw her 
arms round him. She had not realised till she 
saw him the full misery of the past night. H# 

H 
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kissed her, whispering that he would do his 
best for Christie. He had left Stobs on the 
preceding night before her absence was dis- 
covered, and imagined her to have come straight 
thence ; and her agitation was easily accoimted 
for by Christie's danger. 

"The lassie's been fechting, I think," said 
Lord Mangerton, surveying her. 

Catherine drew away from her father. " And 
I hae been fechting," she said, in a hard voice. 
" Fechting, and in sair peril. Ye are braw 
riders, ye Liddesdale lads ! Ye leave your dale 
for thieves to wark their will in, and ca' oot a' 
your bonniest fechters to tak' ae auld peel and 
ae man behind it." 

"What's the lass talking of?" said Lord 
Mangerton to Sir Gilbert. 

" I think she's after ca'ing us a pack o' 
cooards," said Sir Gilbert, *' whilk same we are 
in my ain puir opinion. But I wotna what she 
means wi' her sair peril. Hae ye been thrown, 
my dear ? " 

"But there's bluid on her," said Christiei 
in a low voice. 

Catherine went to him and put her hand on 
his shoulder. " Ye're a guid lad and a friend 
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to your friends,** she said, in a sudden tender 
parenthesis; then, turning to a man at the lower 
end of the hall — " Hector Armstrang," she 
went on, using the full name for the sake of 
emphasis, so that for once in his life Little 
Aickie had the benefit of it — ** Hector Arm- 
Strang, ye sail find a toom celkr whan ye gang 
hame, and a cauld hearth. Ye winna gang sae 
blithely neist time to hang a sackless man and 
leave your ain hame unweared.*' Catherine 
grew hysterical. **But yeVe a' cooards," she 
cried, << my father and a*. Gif I were a man, I 
wad fecht the pack o' ye, the tane after t'ither." 

" Ye may begin wi' me, Mistress Kate," put 
in Hobbie Noble from behind. 

Catherine cared little on whom she turned 
her passion. 

** Gif I was an Inglishman," she said, glancing 
round at him, ** I wadna be stirrup-haulder to a 
Scot, though he be Lord Mangertoun himsell. 
But there's better men than ye be in Cumber- 
land, or it had been the warse for me. Christie, 
lad, hearken here.*' 

She bent down, whispered to him not to start 
or look surprised, and repeated Rosslyn's mes- 
sage. Despite the warningi Christie's eyes 

H— 2 
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grew large, and he turned them on her with a 
muttered question. 

** Speak that oot on hie, will ye, Catherine ? ** 
said Walter Armstrong, the Laird's younger 
son, very sharply. 

. ** Nae, kinsman,** returned Catherine, com- 
posedly, <' I sail nae gie oot afore a flock o' 
riders whate'er I may please to say to the man 
I am to be married on." 

Christie grinned broadly, but said all the 
same that he would like to hear more. 

" My dear," interposed Lord Mangerton, 
<' Ye can see we are hard put to*t, and I wad 
like it weel gif ye were elsewhere. Gif we hang 
yon Carmichael, ye'U likely tak' it amiss, but 
judge ye gif we can let him gang to mak* us a 
laughing-stock and an ootspeckle, and a* for a 
lass*s wheems ? " 

•• I wonder at ye, Symon," said Sir Gilbert ; 
"a man o* your years and ane that has an 
Elliot to your wife. Wad ye bid my dochter 
put the raip roond the lad's hawse wi' her ain 
hands ? " 

" Weel, Gibbie, 'twas your ganging to Rent- 
lockie, that ca'ed us oot," retorted Mangerton. 

** Wad ye mak* me into the lad*8 murderer 7 " 
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said Sir Gilbert, with sudden fierceness. '< It 
may be that there are mair o' your simame 
here than o' mine, but it wad gang ill wi' the 
hoose o' Mangertoun gif we were to try odds." 

*• Thou winn^ Gilbert," said Lord Mangerton, 
** thou wadna do't for the hail clan of Carmichael, 
gif the necks o* them a' hing on Christie's there ! " 

" Here cums Jock himsell, frae Tividale way," 
said someone entering at that moment, and 
possibly preventing a storm which might have 
desolated the Border. 

" I'll gang to meet him," said Walter Arm- 
strong, hurrying out. 

*' I'll gang mysell and tell him the richts o't,'* 
said Sir Gilbert, following. 

" We'll a' gang," said Lord Mangerton, rising 
with alacrity. ** Bring the prisoner along." In 
the hall Catherine was uncomfortably near him ; 
he felt that she would be less overpowering in 
the open air. 

" Mangertoun thinks it will be mair handy to 
hae me amang the trees," observed Christie 
over his shoulder to Hobbie Noble with con- 
siderable archness ; it was part of his creed that 
a prisoner in danger of death should preserve a 
jocose appearance. *^ Ye'll baud by me a space, 
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Catherine/' he added in a low voice, ** 1*11 hear 
mair o' this morning's wark ere this gangs 
farther/' 

Catherine slipped her hand through one of 
his bound arms, and they wegt out together 
under escort. The stinging remembrance that 
she was not in her inmost heart altogether 
Caithful to her lover made the girl stand by him 
all the more staunchly. 

*' Jock," remarked Hobbie, as he strolled out 
after them. Every second man among the Arm- 
strongs was baptised John and called Jock or 
Johnie, but the one to whom he spoke was 
John of the Syde, of whom we are told in con- 
temporary verse that " a greater thief did never 
ride.*' ** Jock, there'll be nae hanging— hearts 
o' stane wadna hauld oot against your kins- 
woman. Our Laird's Jock has a nether mill- 
stane inside him for yon Kirstie, but we'll see it 
graw saft." 

"Thou was always a fule, Hob, whaur the 
women came in," replied Jock of the Syde, affec- 
tionately. 

The hall was left empty. Everyone drew up^ 
as Christie had said, among the trees, to wait 
for the single rider who was coming along the 
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high road from Teviotdale — ^a tall man oh a fine 
bay horse. The Laird's Jock came on quietly, 
and did not hurry himself. When at last he 
came up to the group and dismounted, he nodded 
with a smile to his father, but appeared to take 
no notice of anyone else. He saw that some- 
thing was afoot, but he waited to have it ex« 
plained to him. 

** We ha' ta'en Ringan's Kirslie, and ettlc to 
hang him," said Lord Mangerton. 

" Ay ? ** said the Laird's Jock. 

'• And I say that it sallna be," said Sir Gilbert 
Elliot. 

" Ay ? " said the Laird's Jock. 

** And ye ken what I say ! " said Catherine. 

" Ah, gude day to ye, kinswoman," said the 
Laird's Jock. 

Sir Gilbert grew impatient. ** Hae ye heard 
naething o' what's happed?" he asked. 

** I winna say but what I may ha' heard some* 
thing," was the response. 

Everyone began to break out into explana* 
tions, but Jock lifted his hand. ** My father or 
my uncle Elliot," said he. 

Sir Gilbert seized the opportunity. *' Aweel, 
ye maun ha' beard o' Rosslyn's foray. He tuik 
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refuge in Rentlockie, and Christie dressed him 
up in some fiile's muffling sis a nun." 

'' The height o' sacrileege," said Lord Manger- 
ton, devoutly. 

** It was a kind o* Hogmanay mumming," 
said Sir Gilbert, smiling drily, << and fuled us a', 
the Warden and me and mony mair. Whan I 
cam' hame, I fand your father Mangertoun, wha 
had ha seen the man and his aperies, and he wad 
hae it 't was Rosslyn himsell, e'en as it was. I 
wad hae ta'en sax lances and gane to see, but 
Mangertoun raised the water, and we gaed in a 
flock as ye see. Syne whan the lad Christie 
heard my voice outside Rentlockie, he cam* doun 
wi'oot dread, and sae your lads tuik him ; and noo 
ye may mak' your choice," finished Sir Gilbert, 
calmly, " atween my friendship and my enmity." 

Catherine looked gratefully at her father. She 
had hardly expected him to take Christie's part 
so entirely against his old friends, and she feared 
even now that his bark might be worse than his 
bite. 

"Your uncle's sair, and nae marvel," said 
Lord Mangerton, impartially. ** He suid thank 
us for ridding him and Catherine o' a rogue, but 
be ganna be expectit to see it/' 



I 
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The Laird's Jock looked first at one and then 
at the other. *' I sold hae been wi' ye," he said 
briefly ; " it was my quarrel." 

" Your quarrel's the quarrel o' the hail hoose," 
said his brother Walter. 

«* Nae fechting, then ? " asked Jock. 

" Nane. Mair pity." 

'^ My gude Laird's Jock," said one of the 
Armstrcmgs, stepping forward ; *< Gif ye speak 
o' fechting I will be bauld to break in, and speer 
Mistress Catherine Elliot what she meant by my 
hoose at hame that I left unweared." 

** There was a band o' broken men tuik it," 
said Catherine, wearily. " Seventeen they were 
— ^they're but thirteen noo— -ye'U find the four 
deid. I was by at the killing o' them." 

*' In the alehoose ! Catherine, are ye gane 
wud ? " exclaimed her father, seizing her arm. 

*< Na ; I was in the alehoose," said the girl, 
again struggling with the tendency to hysteria. 
*' I was hiding in a loft chamber, and— and they 
were seventeen. I dinna ken what maun hae 
chanced, but there was ae man there — I had met 
wi' the ae man — and he slew thir four, and the 
lave fell asleep below o'er their wine, and we 
twa slippk OQt," 
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" Wha was 't ? " came from Christie and Sir 
Gilbert at once. 

Catherine stood still, revolving alternatives in 
her mind. 

" Weei, it was him that the hail clash is aboot 
— Lord Rosslyn," she said at last. 

The storm of enquiries which broke upon her 
brought out the entire story, or at least as much 
of it as Catherine cared to impart to the whole 
of Liddesdale. Aickie sat down on the ground, 
and cursed the day and hoiur, but no one paid 
any attention to him. Sir Gilbert questioned 
and cross-questioned, and when he had satisfied 
himself that neither his daughter nor Rosslyn 
was to blame in the matter, folded his arms and 
planned summary executions. Christie, who 
never dreamt of blame, watched his betrothed 
with a brightening countenance, and when she 
told of her own feat of arms, made a wild struggle 
to free himself from the cords. 

*' Gif I had been there ! " he said, adding, 
" but there was a better man." 

"Catherine," he said a little later, "Ye see 
my hands are band, and I canna get hauld o' ye 
— noo, I wad be obliged gif ye wad kiss me." 

The request was a cause of mirth among cer« 
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tain persons, and Catherine demurred. '' Your 
bands sail be free ere lang," she said. 

'< Rosslyn's something o' a gay gallant, I think, 
Catherine,'* said Walter Armstrong. " He wad 
convey ye hame, or I'm mista'en in him. Whaur 
did ye part frae him ? " 

Catherine drew a deep breath. '* It's nae 
affair o' yours; he was sair hurt, and like to 
gang hame on the het spur." 

" We'll spur the better after him then," ex- 
claimed Jock of the Syde. " Come, lads, get to 
the naigies ! " He turned to the stables, and 
half a score of his comrades followed. 

'' To ask him to dine, eh ? " said the Laird's 
Jock, drily. «* Aweel, gie him my best respects," 

"In troth and ye're richt there," said Sir 
Gilbert, nodding his head. 

'< Lads," shouted Noble. '< Bide and hear 
reason. Do ye want to hang Ringan's Kirstie ? " 

** Ay," said Jock of the Syde, coming back. 

" And boo can ye hang the man gif ye bae 
Rosslyn to bang in his stead?" asked Noble. 
'' Ye wad bae nae sort o' tale to send up to the 
Lords at Enbro'." 

"Ye had aye a heid on your shouldersf 
Halbert," observed Lord Mangerton. 
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*' Maister Noble I'* said Catherine. 

The Laird's Jock nodded to her. << Ne'er 
heed Hobbie," he said, reassuringly. "He's 
just English. He wants to gie Rosslyn time to 
get away. But ye may bide, lads, in regard o* 
me. 

He walked up to Christie, looking him in the 
£ace for the first time. 

*^ Kirstie Carmichael," he said, in a quiet, 
distinct voice, " Ye mind that nicht last hairst. 
I was ganging my peacefii' ways on my father's 
ain land whan ye cam up wi' your lads ahint ye. 
Ye rade me doun, and there wasna a man in 
Liddesdale that hadna heard the hail story ere 
noon. What hae ye got to say that I suldna 
hang ye ? " 

Christie stood first on one foot, then on the 
other, looked down in embarrassment, and then 
looked up in defiance. " I winna say ought wi' 
my hands tied ahint me," he said. " Gif ye had 
asked me o'er a pot o* wine, I dinna ken. But 
its nae gret matter to me. Gif I hang the day, 
ye*se hang the mom. My kinsman the Warden 
disna ride at the Regent's richt hand for nae- 
thing, and ye may sup that doon wi' your par- 
ritch the nicht, Jock Armstrang." 
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" Hoot wi' your kinsman the Warden ! " re- 
turned Jock, '* We hae been at feud ere noo wi' 
a' sax Wardens, Scots and Inglish, and whan 
Tarrass is dry we will be feared o* them. Kins- 
woman," he added; turning to Catherine, ** but 
for ye I suld hae nae manner o* doobt, — ^but ye 
hae had an ilLnicht, and I am laith to mak it an 
ill morning.*' 

** Mak it a blithe morning, Jock, and I'll be 
beholden to ye a' my days," said Catherine. 

** And the Carmichael may boast a' his days 
that he rade ye doon, and ye dauma do aught 
for revenge," put in Walter. 

There was an uneasy pause. Catherine looked 
along the valley, and wondered whether Rosslyn 
would carry out his intention of finding succours, 
and if the succours meant the Captain of Bew- 
castle, an English raid, and bitter fighting. 

" I suld hae been wi' ye," said the Laird's 
Jock. " To turn oot, the hail simame, for the 
taking o' ae man — ^well ne'er hear the last o't ! 
I suld hae been there to try it hand to hand wi' 
him." 

" And what for nae ? " said Christie, simply. 

'* Eh ? " asked the Laird's Jock. 

'< What for can ye nae loose my baunds and 
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gie me my sword, and let me fight it oot ? " said 
Christie. *« Ye micht stand up to me yoursell, 
or ony ither man that has a stomach for fechting, 
and cums o' gentle bluid." 

The two looked at each other, and both faces 
brightened slowly. Walter Armstrong clapped 
one hand on the other, and cried, '* Ay, Jock, 
gie him his bats ! *' in a delight which spread 
quickly to all the clan. Lord Mangerton, how- 
ever, put his hand on the shoulder of his son, 
and drew him aside* 

" Are ye suir o* yoursell, Jock ? It wad be a sair 
shame if ye were worsted," he said, anxiously. 
" Ye hae been riding, and hae sat o'er the wine, 
I mak* nae doot." 

'' My ain dear father, can it be that ye mis- 
doot me?" answered the best duellist of the 
Border, opening his eyes. Then he took the 
matter into his own hands. 

" Christie Carmichael, I tak' your offer gladly. 
Lads, stand mair aback. Bring oot benches, 
some o' ye, and gang and ask my mither gif she 
cares to see the fechting. It's as she likes. The 
same to yoursell, Catherine." 

*' I'll bide," said Catherine, with another glance 
down the valley. Lady Armstrong, all uncon* 
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scious of what was taking place, was busy in the 
kitchen. Surely she might be trusted to delay 
the fight for a while. Catherine had not the 
least desire for the combat to take place. It 
was but a little better than incontinent hanging. 
They were both good men of their hands, but 
the odds would lie with Jock. If he had the 
better, Christie would be killed out of hand, and 
he might as well be hanged, save for the dis- 
honour. If he killed Jock, there would ensue a 
long feud, even if he were allowed to depart, and 
Jock was only a trifle less dear to Catherine than 
Christie. She glanced down the valley, and 
could see nothing. 

Meanwhile Jock had gone behind Christie, 
and was untying the cords that bound his hands. 

"Where's the man's sword?" he asked. 
*«Whatuikit?" 

Sir Gilbert brought it forward, with a grave 
countenance. 

" They hae tied ye o'er tight, Christie man," 
said Jock. '* Your hand's stirt, we maun wait 
awhile." He took his enemy's hand between 
both his own, and began to rub it to quicken 
the circulation, while Christie silently r^arded 
him with an air of {deasure and alertness. 
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*« We'll bide a space. Lads, ane o* ye bring 
me my jack and the auld knapscap, and, Will o' 
the Lawes, bring out yours for the Carmichael. 
Ye are nighest him in the shoulders, I suld 
reckon; ah, and Hobbie, my billie, lend me 
your sword. I winna tyne it wi'oot I lose my 
ain life intil the bargain." 

Hobbie nodded, and unbuckled the leather 
belt from which hung his great two-handed 
sword, that '< awfii' sword," long famous on the 
Border, not indeed in the hands of its owner, 
but in those of Jock himself, long after the 
accomplished and deeply-lamented Hobbie had 
been executed at Carlisle for horse stealing. 
While he was engaged in buckling the belt on 
to his comrade in arms. Lady Armstrong came 
hurrying from the Castle, followed by every 
person of the household — man, woman, or child. 
To Catherine's bitter disappointment, however, 
nobody made any attempt to stay the fighting. 
She hurriedly drew Lady Armstrong away 
among the trees, and begged her to interfere. 

** My dear, ye dinna ken Jock," answered the 
lady. 

'* But gif he kills Christie Carmichael, Aunt 
•Elsbeth, there sail be nae peace atween our 
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hooses gif I can help it; and gif he*s killed 
himsell—" 

" He winna be killed. My dear, I am sorry 
for ye, but this thing maun be. Your lad and 
Jock had best fecht it oot, or there'll ne'er be 
quiet again." • • 

Lady Elizabeth, bom an Elliot, had grown 
so entirely an Armstrong in her married life, 
that she could not look at anything but from 
Jock's point of view. Catherine went to her 
father, and got some comfort from him. 

**The lads will fecht an hour or twa and 
then mak' it up. Sit thy ways doon, Catherine! 
and baud thy heart up." 

** But Rosslyn, what o' Rosslyn ? " asked 
Jock of the Syde, hopelessly. "Are we to Jtt 
him gang, and mak' nae stir." 

** The lads want to hang ae body 1 " said the 
Laird's Jock, with a grim smile. " Weel, billies, 
ye may gang and clean oot Aickie's alehoose 
for him, — but I am gaun to fecht wi' Ringan's 
Kirstie." 

It was a sight which nobody had any desire 
to miss.. 



CHAPTER VII. 

'* O this is my departing timei 

And here nae langer maun I stay ; 
There's neither friend nor (be o' mine 
But wishes me away. 

Armstrongs Good Night, 

The simple preparations for the duel were very 
,soon completed. A stretch of even grass near 
the castle was chosen out, benches and stools 
.were carried thither for the ladies and elder 
.men, and the two combatants put on the jacks 
and steel caps brought out for them. 

It was while settling the helmet firmly on his 
heady and debating within his soul whether it 
would be below his dignity to ask for a snatch 
xA breakfast, that Christie observed the approach 
of the riders for whom Catherine had been 
looking. Not a word he said, but preserved a 
grave countenance, and made haste to get into 
his steel jacket, since there might be very 
general fighting. Hugh had kept his word, and 
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the sequel might be desperate. Next moment 
be saw the Warden's colours, and began to 
whistle softly, not over well pleased, for the fight 
with Jock was very much to his taste, and he 
foresaw that it would be interrupted. 

But what was first seen by Christie was soon 
perceived by every one. A little thrill passed 
round the whole party, and men looked blankly 
at each other's faces* Catherine alone, save 
,possibly for Lady Mangerton, drew a deep 
breath of relief. Then Christie came to the 
.help of his captors. 

'VMy kinsman will hae heard frae a man o' 
mine that I was in a strait," he said, ** but gif 
we a' sit us doon and be making plans fornenst 
jny wedding, he'll aiblins think we are but haeing 
a friendly dash, and we can get us back to our 
weapons as sune as he's gane." 

<* JKirstie, ye are a heart o' gowd ! I wadna 
miss the fechting wi^ ye for half Scotknd,*' 
exclaimed Jock, in a kind of rapture; *'but 
maybe gif your kinsman 's spoken fair, he winna 
break our meeting,— maybe he wad sit and luik 
on. I wad be weel pleased mysell gif the hail 
.0' Roxburghshirie were by to see." 

Christie shook his^ h^d, as if doubting his 

1-^3 
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kmstnan's consent to any engagement, and 
turned to survey the advancing horsemen. 
Suddenly his jaw dropped and he stared before 
him in absolute discomfiture— he had recognised 
Rosslyn riding by the Warden's side. 

*' Gude help the lad ! " he muttered, half 
aloud* ''How cam' he to rin his neck into 
that noose ? '* 

Next moment the horsemen had turned up to 
where he stood, and the Warden, drawing bridle, 
looked round and round the group with a sour 
countenance. Rosslyn, on his part, looked 
steadily at Christie, and made an attempt to 
draw himself up into a more soldier-like attitude. 
The One fixed idea of saving Christie being 
satisfied, he remembered only that he was a 
prisoner nm to earth at last, an Englishman in 
the hands of his hereditary foes. He slipped 
the reins on to the mare's neck» propped his 
hands on the saddle before him^ and sat with 
bis head erect, fixing a smile on his lips for all 
the world to see, and judge if he were not care- 
less of his fate. 

*' Ye*re welcome, Carmichael, ye'll licht doon 
and dine wi' us maybe,*' said Lord Mangerton« 
breaking an awkwai;d pause. . 
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'*It wad be a feast o* steel by the present 
look of things/' said Sir John, frowning. ** Your 
lads were aye ower ready wi' the spur, Mang^« 
toiin ; and, kinsman, gif ye dinna hang in a tow 
it will na be your ain faut. A mad nicht's 
warki a mad business wi' fule Englishry and 
feuds amang our ain clans." 

•* It winna cum to hanging noo, kinsman," 
said Christie uneasily, walking before the War- 
den's horse to Rosslyn's stirrup. ** But I wad 
like to speir how fand ye Hugh Rosslyn. Ye 
will hae run frae the devil to the deep sea^ 
Hughie, I think." 

Rosslyn looked down and smiled* '* Ay," he 
said gently, ** I'm doon noo, but ye are up, lad, 
as I hope, and we'll win through." 

** I hae sae mickle to thank ye for, Rossl)m, it 
winna be spoken in ae word. Let me tak' ye 
doon, and rest awhile*" 

** No," said Rosslyn. 

Lord Mangerton gravely repeated his invita* 
tion to the Warden, who dismounted with a 
vexed and impatient air. What he would have 
said was broken upon by the younger gentlemen* 

*^ That's Christie's winsome jo," said one of 
the Elliots* 
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** I wadna quite like it, if I was you, Catherine ; 
yon*s ower bonnie a wench/* said Walter Arm* 
strong. 

** It's weel seen what Kirstie thinks," put in 
Jock of the Syde, " and nae ferly ! Sic a modest, 
shamefast nun in sic braw cledding I " 

Rosslyn's prevailing dizziness made him deal 
tb all, but Christie turned on the speakers in a 
slow f ury» 

** Jock, my man," remarked the Laird's Jock, 
drily, *• when Wat and Hobbie and me got ye 
qot o' Newcastle Town-prison, and brocht ye 
hame wi' your aims on your legs, ye sat your 
horse wi' your feet drawn to ae side as trig as 
pny bride micht be. I wad just bear that i' 
mind." 

'* And sae there was tae be nae hanging," 
said the Warden, on whom the meaning of the 
group was b^inning to dawn. '< And that was 
because ye were minded to settle the dispute by 
the sword. Fie, Christie! Fie, John Arm- 
strong! Wsts there nae better foe for twa 
Scots gentlemen to turn their blades upon ? " 

" It is a very honourable way for twa gentle- 
men to arrange their little difference»" remarked 
Sir Gilbert. But, Carmichael, we'll mak' peace. 
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Since ye ha* ta'en my lord Rossl3m, wha 
was the cause of a' the wark, Christie and 
Jock will, maybe, set their private feud to our 
deeming." 

" And hang oop Rosslyn," said the irrepressible 
Jock of the Syde, 

Sir John laughed, drily. " I will hardly give 
a Baron's ransom to the kites, young man," he 
said. *' But, Elliot, I will do what I may to 
lett this shameless brawl. What is your quarrel, 
John Armstrong ? " 

The Laird's Jock drew himself up to his fulf 
height, and looked down on the Warden. 

"John Armstrang's quarrel is weel kent 
to his faeman, and nae ither man need fash 
himsell," he said. ** Christie, gif ye'U uphaud 
me noo, I'll roose ye a' my life for a brave 
man." 

" Or it may be my fate to roose ye," replied 
Christie. 

«« Weel said, kinsman ! " exclaimed the War- 
den, instinctively; then, remembering himselfi 
•« but ye forget my office. I will hae nane o' 
sic doings." 

Catherine meanwhile stood by her father, her 
hand through his arm, whispering to him. She 
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had met one glance from Rosslyn, but a glance 
so vague and wandering, that she hardly knew 
whether there were recognition in it. His face 
made her heart sick. 

«*He saved me, father, and was sair hurt. 
See, he can scarce sit the saddle. I wad gie 
my very life to pay him," 

Sir Gilbert looked gently and gravely at her. 
Then he Ufted his voice 

•• My Lord Warden, ye want a Baron's ransom 
for your prisoner. Leave him Wi' me, and I'll 
gang surety for him. We hae been enemies, 
my lord," he added, turning to Rosslyn. 
'* Maybe ye forgot it last nicht. Maybe I'll 
forget it too." 

Rosslyn bent his head slightly with a slow, 
grave smile ; it was not in answer to the words, 
for he had not healrd them, but he bad recog- 
nised Catherine. 

** I am blithe to see ye again, Mistress Kate," 
he said, groping for each word. ** Though our 
meeting be not sac merry— and — but ye hae a 
bauld heart, that's the truth o't, and — " he broke 
off abruptly and turned to Christie, who stood at 
the other side of his horse. '' There was some 
l^ickering in an ale boose,'* he went on, in a low 
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voice. ** I dinna weel ken — and your bonnie true 
luve, too—but the matter is— I left my sword 
there. Ye'll get it for me, may be." 

" Ay, gif it were in Carlisle Castle," rejoined 
Christie, promptly. 

Sir John meanwhile stood still, considering. 
*' I am not justified in letting slip sae important 
a prisoner," he said. ** I must bring him on to 
Edinburgh." 

**Tak' care he disna gie ye the slip on the 
road," put in the Laird's Jock, glancing at 
Rosslyn. 

'*Aweel, I maun do what I can," observed 
Christie. " See here, my billies, I needna fecht 
for my ain life noo that the wind's changed and 
the Warden stands there. I'll fecht for anither 
matter. I'll meet ony man, Armstrang or Elliot, 
or your ain guid sel', Jock Carmichael, for 
Rosslyn's life and liberty, tak' his quarrel on 
me, and fecht it to the death.'* 

"Christie, Christie, Christie I where would 
be my ransom, then ? " exclaimed the Warden, 
laughing in spite of himself. 

** That's nae matter to be thocht on," said 
Christie, triumphantly. '< I daur ye, kinsman, 
or ony man that will tak' your quarrel on him, 
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to fecht for your prisoner, and as a gentleman 
ye canna lett the combat. Has ony ane a gluve 
to lend me ? Thank ye, Father Elliot. There's 
my challenge. Tak* it wha list.** 

He threw the glove down on the grass, in 
front of the black mare. The Warden, flushing 
deeply, made a step forward, then suddenly 
checked himself and stood still, to watch the 
Laird's Jock seize upon the glove. 

*' I am ready to fecht in your quarrel. Laird 
o' Carmichael," said the Armstrong, formally. 

** It can nae better be,'* said Sir John, half to 
himself; then fiercely to Christie, "Ye know 
why I didna tak' it." 

"Ay, cousin; and it's a sair thing to be a 
Warden," said Christie, simply. "But I am 
the fainer to fecht wi' Jock. Unless, that is,'* 
he added, suddenly jealous for his friend's 
honour, " ye wad like be^t to wait till Rosslyn, 
wha is a bonnier fechter than me, is hail and 
able to meet ye.** 

" I might hae to wait some time,'* answered 
Jock, with a glance at the prisoner. 

" Weel, Hughie, will ye hae me then ? '* asked 
Christie, cheerfully. 

"Will I— what?" said Rosslyn, in a soft 
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v(nce, pitched high, so that it seemed scarcely ta 
come from him. 

** Hae me to be your champion, and fecht for 
you, and trust to me to win you for a free man 
by my ain sword," said Christie, 

" Ay, Kirstie," answered Rosslyn, in the same 
tone as before. '' And blithely," he added, after 
an instant's pause. The effort of listening and 
speaking seemed to break down his guard. He 
gasped, reeled in the saddle, and reached out 
one hand convulsively towards his friend. 

'' Hughie I " exclaimed Christie, staring at 
him. Then throwing an arm round him, '' Help 
me— aebody," he said, briefly. Rosslyn bowed, 
himself down on the strong arms in swift relief. 
" rU watch your fechting blithely," he repeated 
slowly. "Maybe I'll can fecht myself— when. 
I'm rested awhile." 

Jock came to Christie's assistance, and be- 
tween them they disengaged him from the saddle 
and stirrups, and laid him down on the grass. 
The others drew near; Catherine came to her 
lover's side, and knelt down by Rosslyn, calling 
him by his name. 

f* He was like this yestreen," Christie said. 
<' Get me winei for gude's sake I He wad swoon. 
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and then be laughing neist minute. Cannily, 
man ! See, he*s cumin* round. He'll be himsell 
sune wi' a cup o' wine." ^ 

" Christie, lad, dinna vex yoursell," said Jock, 
gently. " The man's gane, or nigh sae. Canna 
ye see he was just deeing whan he spak' to ye ?" 

•« Ye lee — he's nae deeing, and he sail na dee," 
said Christie, fiercely. Hobbie had run up to the 
house, and came hurrying back with wine, and 
they raised Rosslyn's head and tried to pour the 
wine between his lips. Rosslyn's eyes were 
open, but the sense was shut. 

" Ye are just wasting guid wine," observed 
Jock, standing erect. *' I tauld ye, my lord, 
the man wad gie ye the slip. Rosslyn was aye 
that kind o' fechter that ye ne'er knew whaur 
ye had him." 

<*Ye hae lost your bonnie ranson, I think," 
said Lord Mangerton, with some appearance of 
spite, to the Warden. " Ye had better hae paid 
mair heed to him." 

** Wha could hae telt the man wad hae sat 
till he dropped ? " he answered, impatiently. 

^ I hae something to do, gentlemen," said 
Sir Gilbert, moving away from the group sur- 
rounding Rosslyn. *' I hae to find those men 
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that ha* putlen my daughter in sair peril, and 
slain the man wha stood by her. All here o* my 
name will get to horse, and gif ony Armstrang 
likes to cum wi*, he sail be wellcum." 

" I will come mysell, Sir Gilbert ; it is part of 
jny duty," said the Warden, struggling to over- 
come his vexation. 

''We'll SL cum," said the Laird's Jock. " It 
will wark the lads into a better frame o' mind. 
Kirstie, my man," he went on, leaning over 
Christie, who had ceased his useless attempts, 
and laying a hand on his shoulder, ''Will ye 
cum and hunt oot the thieves ? " 

Christie slowly drew his hand over Rosslyn*s 
face, and closed the eyes before answering. 
Then he glanced up at the two faces looking 
down at him— Jock's and Catherine's. 

« Ay, I'll cum»" he said. '< I sail like that. 
But I think I winna fecht ye the day, Jock, 
unless ye tak' it o'er mickle to heart. I hae nae 
gret stomach for it, somehow. And Catherine 
luiks o'er weary to sit by and watch as blithely 
as I wad wish.'* 

'' Anither day then, Kirstie," answered Jock, 
'^ Anither day^and just in the way o' friend- 
ahip." ^ . 
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action. It was indeed the special and haunting 
grievance of the Baron that he could never gain 
possession of this sword,--but Christie loved 
not to abandon anything on which he had laid 
hand, and he bore the sword to his dying day« 



THE SLAVE OF LAGASH : 

A STORY OF OLD DAYS. 



CHAPTER I. 

The strong straight rays of the sun were beating 
down on the city of Lagash. It was nearly 
noon. The great south-east front of the palace 
would soon begin to send its black shadow 
forward over the terrace at its feet, but as yet 
its brilliant red and yellow brickwork flared 
angrily in the sunlight. The huge wooden 
doorway, with its silver and copper ornaments, 
was half in shadow, owing to the great thickness 
of the wall ; and each of the semi-circular 
columns that stood along the fa9ade was be- 
ginning to nurse a little corner of shade at the 
eastern side. There was no window in the 
whole of the great wall, one hundred and 
seventy feet in length, nor was there any sign 
of life to be seen. The town of Lagash, above 
which the palace was raised some forty feet by 
a mighty platform of unbumt brick and clay, 
lay sleeping below ; a cluster of villages, each 

K— a 
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one a group of low, flat-roofed houses of mud 
and reeds. Around, on every side, stretched the 
marshes and reed-beds of the Chaldaean plam. 

Lagash lay quiet» but it was the quiet of 
exhaustion. For a week there had been mourn- 
ing in the palace and throughout the city, for 
Lukani the Prince and High Priest had been 
gathered to his fathers, and his son ruled in 
Lagash. The voice of the mourning women 
went through the streets ; every head had been 
strewn with ashes ; nor in the weeping for the 
dead had men forgotten a fear lest the living 
might prove unworthy. 

The new nUeri En-tenai was a boy of nine- 
teen. He was the son of Lukani's favourite 
wife, a captured queen of Calah, in the land of 
Assyria; and a restless, lively spirit stirred in 
him unknown to the youth of Lagash. On this 
hot noon, while all others slept, he lay wakeful 
and alone on his royal bed in the little dark 
chamber opening on one of the courtyards of 
the palace. The door was partly open, and a 
streak of light fell forward on the floor. The 
prince watched it, turning and tossing, as he 
lay well-nigh naked for the heat. His long 
black hafar fell scattered on the piUowi and he 
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shifted his slender feet constantly from floor to 
bedstead, impatient of the heat. 

After a while he stood up and thrust his feet 
into slippers. Then, taking a fringed mantle 
from the bed| he wound it about his slim young 
body, leaving the right arm bare, but slightly 
confining the left. A turban of rich stuffi 
worked through with silver, was tossed care*' 
lessly on to the black locks, and the prince 
went out into the glare of the courtyard. 

On every brick in the palace stood the great 
name of Prince Gud-ea, who had built it. The 
name was carved on the door-lintels and the 
sockets of the doors ; and the image of Gud*ea 
himself sat in the courtyard. The great statue, 
in robe and turban like those which his descen* 
dant wore, held on his knee a plan of the palace 
and a stylus, and seemed to look placidly about 
him at the work he had done. En-tena glanced 
up at him and then bowed his head. He had 
inherited from that dead ancestor the wide 
arching sweep of his black brows, but other- 
wise his features were bolder, more finely cut. 
The blood of the Semites ran in his veins. 

He pushed open a door on the other ride of 
the courtyardi and entered, without ceremony. 
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a small apartment in which an elderly man lay 
sleeping. Leaning against the door-post, the 
prince regarded him indolently and in silence, 
but the strong light streaming in fell on the face 
of the sleeper, and he awoke and started up, 

" Rise," said the prince, with a careless 
gesture, as the man fell forward on his knees. 
" I want to speak with you." 

" May my lord live for ever 1 " 

" My father lived fifty years," said En-tena, 
<<and you were faithful through all his days. 
Be faithful now to me." 

The kneeling man stood up, erect and ready. 
He was Guzalla, the life-long councillor and 
friend of the late prince, a man of experience in 
peace and war. 

** I have been speaking with my mother's 
woman, Gizitum, who nursed me, and she has 
told me strange things," continued En-tena, 
seating himself on the foot of the bed. " For 
though I knew that my mother was a lady of the 
Assyrians, and that my father bore her hither 
captive, yet one thing was hidden from me." 

** Who is there that should tell you, Prince, 
what your father, on whom be peace, might 
choose to hide 7 " 
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" No man. I have blamed no man. But I 
know now that my mother brought her infant 
from the land of Asshur, and that the child was 
given to the slave women, and when he grew 
up became a slave likewise, and had the name 
of Asshur-dan ; but my mother, peace be upon 
her, knew no more of him to the day of her 
death, nor whether he were living or dead." 

Guzalla pondered awhile. " It was the 
prince's will that he should be a slave. Who 
was I to resist it ? " he said at last. 

** I never blamed you," returned En-tena, 
impatiently. " But for this man, Asshur-dan. 
He is my brother, and I would know his fate." 

Again Guzalla pondered. "Do you not re- 
member, Prince," he said, gravely, "that you 
have yet another brother ? " 

** I have good reason to remember it. I see 
him every day," cried the prince, still more 
impatiently. "He holds himself so high be- 
cause he is the son of my father's slave, that I 
were tall indeed if I could overlook him ; and 
his mother and mine ever hated each other! 
Nevertheless, I hate him not, but would love 
him, would he but bear in mind that I am 
Prince of Lagash and he the son of a dave."^ 
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Gttzalla lodked thoughtfully at his lord. He 
saw that of his two step-brothers, En-tena felt 
more Idndness towards the son of his mother, 
though bred up as a servant, than towards 
the son of his father, who bore himself as a 
prince. 

'< My lord will do what is right in his eyes," 
said the minister. ** The lad Asshur-dan is not 
unknown to me ; he works among the slave- 
.gangs, in the gardens of my lord. I have ever 
and again given him food and raiment because 
he was the son of my lady, your mother." 

''You are a wise man, Guzallal" said the 
priiice, lifting a sudden flashing glance. *' When 
the summer is here you make ready for winter ! 
Come, now, gird yourself up to go with me and 
bow to the rising sim. I must speak with 
Asshur-dan, and that at once." 

'* It is noon, my lord. All men sleep." 

"What, the slaves?" 

" Not the slaves, maybe — but the sun is 
cruel!" 

"You are an old man, and your years are 
heavy on you— I will wait till evening." 

En-tena turned to leave the room, but the old 
minister detained him with a humble gesture. 
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" Will my lord suffer me to remind him oi 
something and yet to live ? " 

"Eh?" 

" My lord knows it is not customary fen: the 
princes of Lagash to wear their locks on their 
shoulders." 

En-tena gave a toss to his turbaned head. 

<< My hair is beautiful," he said. "Long 
locks are a crown of glory. I shall not shave 
them." 

"The princes of Lagash have ever shaved 
their heads," said Guzalla, firmly. 
. " Then I shall be the first who does more 
wisely; that is somewhat to boast ofi" and 
En*tena departed, unheeding the old man's 
expostulations. 

It was the custom of Chaldsean ministers to 
forestall their lords' wishes whenever possible ; 
and Guzalla was ready and waiting before the 
sun began to lose his heat. The prince did not 
summon him, however. He had strayed down 
into the gardens of the palace, made low among 
the reed-beds and drained by a number of tiny 
canals. His favourite slave, an Elamite lad, 
followed him, holding a little canopy over his 
head; and the slave's office wad no. sinecure. 
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The young ruler shifted and started, now 
lounged, and now ran like a boy. Suddenly 
he turned to his attendant. 

" Do you know the men that work in these 
canals ? " 

** If it please my lord who lives for ever — 
some of them." 

•* Do you know one whom they call Asshur- 
dan ? " 

A little gleam of mingled alarm and amuse- 
ment appeared in the slave's eyes. " I know 
the prince's servant, Asshur-dan — yes." 

£n-tena seized hold of the little canopy. 
«* Run you hence. Bring him hither quickly ! 
I have no mind to be kept waiting." 

He dropped down on a grass-plat at the foot 
of a tamarisk, and lay at full length with the 
canopy leant on the ground to shelter him. A 
little canal running close by the tamarisk made 
a pleasant murmur, and there was a pleasant 
thrill of anticipation in En-tena's blood. 

His attendant came back, followed by a tall 
broad-shouldered young man, whose long dark- 
brown hair and beard mingled in an unkempt 
tangle round his face. He was naked but for a 
rough loin-cloth, and the muscles on his great 
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chest and in his knotted arms struck £n-tena 
with admiration as he sat up. The face amid 
the tangle of hair was that of a man of one 
or two-and-twenty, naturally handsome, but 
haughty and down-cast beyond description. 
"This is Asshur-dan!" said the sjave. 

** Leave us, Bali," said the prince, curtly. 
The Elamite glanced doubtfully at him, and 
went obediently out of earshot but not out of 
sight. Squatting down by the canal, he watched 
the two figures attentively. He loved £n-tena, 
and was ready to guard him, and he knew that 
some men in Lagash looked askance at their 
young master. 

" Sit down," said the prince. To his surprise 
he was obeyed without protest ; Asshur-dan 
seated himself quietly on the grass, neither 
crouching nor kneeling. 

" You are named Asshur-dan ? " said En-tena. 

The other nodded coolly. 

** Whose son are you ? " 

Asshur-dan lifted his eyes and looked at the 
speaker steadily. " My father," said he, " is 
Shamshi-ramman, King of Kings; my mother 
was Hebta, Lady in the land of Asshur, and in 
this city of Lagash." 
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"My mother?" 

" You have said it, Prince." 

The two looked at each other for a second ; 
then En-tena rose and stood still, turning away. 
** I have passed you," he said, " at work in the 
canals ever and again. I marked you for your 
features cut like mine, and your hair that is not 
Hack like the men of our city. Why did you 
not tell me you were my mother's son ? " 

Asshur-dan broke into a sudden harsh jeering 
laugh. '< I do not greatly value this," he said, 
pointing to his head, *< but when I would lose it, 
it shall be for something worth having." 

"What is worth having?" asked En-tenai 
indolently. 

" Honour," said the other, " or revenge.^* 

En-tena plucked a piece of grass, and worried 
it with his white teeth. " Why, then, did you 
not speak with my mother ? " said he. 

Asshur-dan frowned heavily. '< She was Lady 
of Lagash, and I am of the blood of Asshur." 

<* Wherefore then," said En-tena, pursuing 
the subject, <* wherefore not fly to the land of 
Asshur?" 

" If you live to be a slave, you will maybe 
know," responded Asshur-daUi composedly* 
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En^tena looked at him. **You mean you 
would have been taken and slain ?— -but is not 
that better than captivity ? '* 
^ A short shrug of the shoulders was Asshur* 
dan's only answer. En-tena's quick, restless 
mind grew impatient. *'A man should strive 
against evil fate," he said. '' Maybe you deemed 
your fate not over hard. You have never known 
the life of a king's son.*' 

Again the quick shoulder-shrug alone re- 
sponded, vexmg the prince yet more. **1 am 
worth no answer, it seems," he said, a flush 
spreading over his dark keen face. '* Follow 
me then. It is my command." He clapped his 
hands to summon the slave Bali, and strode 
away towards the palace. 

A great flight of stairs, up whose broad, 
shallow steps eight horsemen might have ridden 
abreast, led from the gardens to the palace ter- 
race, where the prince found Guzalla awaiting 
him. He took him a^de, and they whispered 
awhile ; then, making a sign to Asshur-dan to 
follow the old minister, the prince went his way 
to his own apartments. 

Asshur-dan had an inborn philosophy which 
had been strengthened by the course of bis life. 
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He did not know whether he went to his death, 
to a captivity somewhere down under the foun- 
dations of the palace, or to a better lot than he 
had yet known : but he went quietly and in 
silence. He had known no life save a slave's, 
and the thought of his royal blood gave him no 
desire after greater joys than had fallen to his 
share, but only a great scorn of those he knew. 
He had strong passions and a strong will— but 
no imagination and no affections. 

The minister led the way to the courtyard 
into which the apartments of the men opened, 
and bringing Asshur-dan to his own quarters, 
summoned slaves of the palace to wait upon 
him. The young Assyrian, with no trace of 
expression in his dark, high-featured face, stood 
silent, and let the busy throng of whispering 
smiling attendants handle him, as they might 
have done some image to come forth upon a 
holy day. Water and oil to cleanse and soften 
his skin, perfumes to sweeten his hair; about 
his body a coloured mantle such as £n-tena 
wore; and on his head such another turban. 
These things were done to him whom the 
prince delighted to honour, and they moved 
. him not at alL 
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*< This is done by the prince's will," said old 
Guzalla, suggestively. 

** I did not suppose aught else," returned 
Asshur-dan. 

" The prince is your light and your life," 
said Guzalla, deepening his voice. " When you 
come before him prostrate yourself, bow down, 
worship him ! Is the breath of your nostrils so 
little a thing that you will not bend your head 
to preserve it ? " 

Asshur-dan said nothing ; and the minister, 
taking his hand, led him through a long, straight 
passage, and across the public courtyard to the 
great hall, where the prince waited for them. 
It was an hour before sunset. Down in Lagash 
people were waking up and going about their 
business, but no sound of their doings could 
come through the thick walls of the palace. 
From the women's quarter, however, came a 
noise of voices talking and laughing now that 
the mourning for the dead prince was at an 
end. Guzalla paused on the alabaster threshold 
of the hall to warn his young companion to be 
cautious — then led him forward. 

Two vidture- headed, double-headed figures 
. stood on either side of the doorway ; beyond 
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them the narrow hall seemed to stretch away 
dimly, though it was no more than forty feet in 
length. What light there was came through a 
long aperture in the roof, and showed the dark 
red walls and flooring of polished brick. A 
warm gloom hung about the place — a funereal 
stateliness. There were few frescoes on the 
walls, few statues to break the outline, little 
ornament of any kind, of furniture scarcely any. 
Two figures sat at the upper end of the wall, a 
little table beside each. At a short distance 
behind them crouched half a dozen slaves, silent 
and attentive. 

Asshur-dan, the whilom slave and under* 
gardener, had never before trodden the palace 
floor ; but as he had known the prince by sight, 
so also he knew the man who now sat beside 
him on a stool only lower than his own. It was 
Sharrukin, En-tena's half-brother on the father's 
side, as Asshur-dan was on the mother's, and 
himself about the age of Asshur-dan. 

The blood and the language of the Semites 
modified but slightly those of the original Acca- 
dians in the city of Lagash, and Sharrukin was 
pure Turanian, with a face that might have been 
the face of a Tartar. To the eyes of the city- 
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dweUers, his features, at once flat and sharp, his 
obliquelj set eyes and shaven head were more 
natural and seemly than En-tena's eagle face 
and black abundant curls ; and there was steady 
intellect looking from Sharrukin's oblique eyes, 
and his thin precise lips were smiling and firm. 

En-tena stood up eagerly. His momentary 
huff was over. He stretched out both ringed 
hands to Asshur-dan with a graceful gesture. 

*' Peace be between us I" he said. *' May the 
Gods look down upon us 1 May Ningirsu my 
Lord be propitious to us I *' He kissed Asshur- 
dan on either cheek, and turned to Sharrukin. 
** Between you also be peace, O my brothers ! '* 
he added. 

Sharrukin did not move. ** Between me and 
my lord's friends is ever peace/' he answered, 
in a calm, self-contained voice. **My lord is 
a palm tree in the wilderness, a shelter to his 
friends. There is room for more than one in 
my lord's shadow.'* 

En-tena, in high delight, gave Sharrukin a 
glance which would have made every slave in 
the palace subservient to him had be been un« 
popular before. He showered more substantial 
favours on Asshur-dan, bade the attendants ^t a 

L 
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Stool for him beside his own, and, leaning over 
on his new-found brother's shoulder, passed him 
his own silver cup, filled with palm-tree winei 
bidding him drink deep and not forget the Gods. 

** I will call upon the Gods of Assyria, then,'* 
said Asshur-dan, composedly, putting the cup to 
his lips. He had never tasted such a liquid. 
The sharp sweetness pricked his palate delight- 
folly, but he would allow, neither pleasure nor 
surprise to light up his face. 
. '* My brother," said En-tena, fingering the 
brown locks of his new toy, "how know you 
aught of the land of Assyria ? " 

" I have spoken with those who knew the 
land and my father," returned Asshur-dan. 
• " And who were they ? " asked En-tena. 

"It may be they will be safer if their names do 
pot pass my lips/' answered the Assyrian, calmly. 
. En-tena looked as if a sudden burst of fury 
flight break from him, and old Guzalla hastily 
interposed. " The young man Asshur-dan means 
poevil," said he. " Doubtless he speaks of cer- 
tain captives of the land of Asshur who dare not 
^peak of their home save alone and amid those 
of their own blood." 

"And I, tooj, am of their own blood," said 
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En-tenai sulking. But he could never be long 
out of temper ; and when Sharrukin said blandly^ 
"You are their master, my brother,— you are 
above all of the blood of Asshur ! " he paid no 
attention, but went on flattering Asshur-dan. 

<' You are a mighty man. You are broader 
than all my father's companionsi and deeper 
chested. When we go out to battle in the land 
of Elam» you shall slay your tens of thousands." 

" Will the prince, my brother, war in the 
land of Elam ? *' a^ed Sharrukin ; but En-tena 
went on, unheeding — 

** If my mother lived she should tell us of the 
Gods of Asshur. And now, behold, my brotheri 
I have a suit unto you." 

Asshur-dan lifted his eyes. ** Will my lord 
mock his servant ? '* 

En-tena shook his head, smiling^ '* Let my 
suit rest till to-morrow! and now, whatsoever 
you ask of me I will do, and to-morrow you 
shall grant me my asking in return." 

Asshur-dan bowed his head, and sat still 
pondering on the nature with which he had to 
deal. An ordinary man, bred as he had been^ 
would have hugged himself for joy of his good 
luck, given himself up to pleasure, and gone to 
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the devil t to a philosopher with an end in view 
aU such experiences were merely matter for 
reflection. 

Ere he could answer, there came a sound of 
laughing, and high voices in the courtyard, and 
En-tena turned to his favourite Bali, and bade 
him see what went forward. Bali went, and 
came back gravely. 

** It is a venerable man, if it shall please my 
lord, that has been in many lands to see the 
pomp and glcMy of those that rule therein ; and 
he would behold also the light of the counte- 
nance of my lord, since we have told him that 
Lukani is laid beside his fathers;** 

** Bring him hither, and silence those laughing 
ibols," cried En-tena, flattered. But when the 
old pilgrim, a tall man bending over a staff", 
entered the hall, he was near laughing himseU^ 
not on account of the torn turban and ragged 
robe of his visitor, but because his long and 
abundant beard, a rare ornament at that time 
among the upper classes in Lagash, swept down 
below his waist. The prince greeted him kindlyi 
however, made him seat himself, and called for 
bread and wine, and water to wash his feet, in 
so ready and gentle a fashion, that the stem and 
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somewhat haughty bearing of the old man 
changed, and he showered blessings upon hi^ 
entertainer. He was able to repay such kind- 
ness with more than blessings, for he could tell 
of all the glories of all the kings from the Sea of 
Elam to the unknown Western Sea. 

**How comes it, my father, that you hav^ 
journeyed thus from the rising of the sun to the 
setting thereof? " asked £n-tena at last, amazed 
and vivacious. 

The wanderer smiled. '* I was a prince,*' ha 
said, ** a great shepherd of my people, and rich 
in flocks and herds and much cattle. But the 
command of Ea my Lord, the God who sleeps 
not, neither does he forget, came to me that I 
should leave my home and go forth to see all 
lands and all peoples, and know what is this 
earth that my Lord built. So I went to the ends 
of the earth, to the Western Sea, and south of 
that to the land of Magan, and the land of 
Egypt, and beyond Egypt to the deserts where 
naught but evil spirits dweU, and I returned 
again by a way different from that whereby | 
went. But the tribes of the Chaldaean plains- 
may they meet their reward !— came down upon 
me, and took my wives and my cattloi and^slew 
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my young men with the sword, and hardly I 
escaped. Then again I waxed great and had 
slaves and cattle, but these the king of Babylon 
dew ; and to-day I am, as you see me, an aged 
man and a wanderer, yet by the grace of Ea 
I do not cease from carrying out his command 
that he has laid upon me." 

<* Here, at least be at peace, sleep and eat,*' 
said En-tena, *< for you have suffered much." 

The old man bent his head. ** My God gave, 
and it is his to take if he will," he said. '' There 
is none like unto Ea among the Gods of the 
peoples." 

Asshur-dan smiled, for he knew that Ea was 
a God of the Assyrians ; and,Sharrukin frowned, 
for in Lagash he was not worshipped ; but the 
83anpathetic, quick*witted spirit, between them 
was ready at once to pay deference to age and to 
atone to his native Gods if any wrong had been 
done them. '< The Gods themselves know who 
is their Lord and father," he said. '* To me the 
great Lord Ningirsu, who upholds my throne, and 
the Goddess Nana, who gives beauty to men, are 
most propitious. If Ea be your Lord, old man, 
pay him your vows, though he be not one of the 
Gods-of Lagash. . But whence come you now ? '^ 
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Before the wanderer could answeri Asshnr* 
dan put out his hand and laid it x>n the princess 
robe with a more humble look than -he hiad yet' 
worn. *' May my lord's brother ask one thing 
of this old man?" - 

Receiving a nod of assent^ he turned to the 
old wanderer. << Have you seen.Calah in thef 
land of Assjrria, you that have gone safar?-and 
is thare plenty in the house of Shamshi-ramm^ 
tricking?" 

'' I have seen Galah, the delight of the worldjf 
I have looked on the glory of Shamshi-ramman/ 
King of Kings, He is a mi^ty man, and hiS' 
armies are as the locust swarms for number 
when the whole land is devoured. No man 
dare rise up against Shamshi-ramman.'* 

M Hath he sons who will lay him in his tomtr 
and be lords in his stead ? -' 

'^ He hath sons^ but they are children among- 
children— for. the sons of his youth were slain' 
being then but babes. If it please Ea to call 
Shamshi-ramman to his fathers, his brother* 
shall take the rule. A good brother is a shield^ 
and, a defence to the might of a king, but ka 
evU and unworthy brother destroyeth it alto*' 
gether." 
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Asshur-dan looked down again, and the wan- 
derer turned his calm black eyes to En-tena. 
** I came from Erech, son of Lukani," he said« 
^ where now there be many mighty men and 
enemies, and yet no swords shall be drawn." 

<* Tell me why^ my father ? Your words are 
sweet as honey.*' 

** The high priest of the temple of E-ana, in 
the city ot Erech, has a fair daughter, O Prince, 
and none other child ; and she is a virgin and 
priestess ; but the time has come when she shall 
be wedded, and yet none knows her mate. For 
a prince of the Land of Elam has come to woo 
her, and a king out of the East ; and the king 
of Babylon has sent, saying to the high priest, 
* Give me thy virgin daughter ! ' But the maid 
is of fair countenance and exceeding haughty ; 
she looks on no man kindly, and none dare take 
her perforce from her father's house for dread of 
the sanctuary." 

*' But if her father give her to any one, the 
others will be wroth and slay himi" said 
En-tena, with lively interest. 

•' My lord bears not in mind the sanctity of 
the hdy city— and moreover the priest, her 
father, hath bound all men with strong Ojaths 
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that there be no fighting. And on the second 
day hence the maiden shall come into the tem(de 
where the princes worship, and shall make choice 
openly of what man soever she will, and they 
that be rejected shall take great gifts, and depart 
in peace." 

En-tena's excitement grew. **Is she very 
fair ? " he cried. 

<* The lily and the rose ! " answered the old 
man, smiling as a young man might smile. 
*' The servant of my lord has not set eyes on 
her, but he has spoken with slaves, women of 
her household — and when women praise a 
woman, the praise is true. Her height among 
maids is as the cedar that overshadows all the 
trees of the field. Her eyes are as the eyes, of 
doves, and her temples as ivory among her 
tresses! She sits not idle among her com- 
panions, nor forgets the needy in his distresses!" 

"This were a wife for my brother," said 
Sharrukin, bending over and whispering to 
En-tena. 

The old man heard him, and smiled. ** There 
are other fair women, though this be fair," he 
said. 

<< If my brother could win this maiden befi>re 
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the king of Babylon it were great honour," 
whispered the tempter in En-tena's ear. The 
prince turned dazed eyes on his old guest, and 
bade him speak on. 

'<• O Prince, whoso owns a fair woman deems 
her fairer than all other women. For all women 
are pearls. Believe of this king^s daughter that 
she is as fair as other king's daughters, for one 
pearl is like to another." 

En-tena moved restlessly on his cushioned 
seat. '* When say you she shall make choice ?— ' 
on the second day ? Guzalla, I will ride thither,' 
I and my brothers, and Dungi, the son of 
En-anadu, and I will bring back the virgin to 
be my wife." 

"My lord's will be done," said Guzalla, 
taken aback, 

<*And make ready great presents, Guzalla, 
for we must start ere daybreak." 

Guzalla recovered himself. " If my lord 
will do this thing, he must leave one to sit in 
his place while he be absent." 

" I cannot be without you. Let Dungi sit in 
my place." 

" My lord's brother Sharrukin ? " suggested 
GuzalUi tentatively. 
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*' My brothers shall ride with me. Go I look 
in my treasure-houses, bear fair gifts together, 
and bid the slaves be ready ere the dawn I " 

The prince spoke eagerly and hastily, and 
turned again to the old wanderer. Seeing that 
the latter was laughing, he asked him pointedly 
the reason. 

*< I laughed for two reasons, son of Lukani ! 
first, to see how swift and how guileless is the 
mind of youth, and next, to think how, if the 
king's daughter choose according to the desire 
of the eyes, you shall not go in vain to the city 
ofErech." 



CHAPTER II. 

Thb city of Erech was built, according to its 
own traditionst at the time of the creation of the 
world. It had not, perhaps, at this time yet 
gained the nam^ of the City of Books, but it 
was already a holy city and a great necropolis* 
For miles on either hand lay the tombs of the 
dead. 

The chief temple, B-ana, was a mighty obser- 
vatory whence priests and astrologers studied 
the will of heaven/ It rose in three great stages 
above the city ; and the little sanctuary which 
stood upon its highest stage was dedicated to 
the tutelary Goddess of Erech, the lady Nana or 
Ishtar. Her worship was the most prominent 
in the ritual of the city; and on this account 
the priestesses of Nana played a part higher 
and more dignified, than that which usually fell 
to the share of the women of Chaldsea. 
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It was this fkct which gave to the king*s 
daughter and Priestess of Erech the right to 
choose her Jord; and doubtless it was the pod- 
tioh she held, and not the report of her beauty, 
which had drawn so maniy suitors to Erech. 
Her right of choice lifted a grave responsibility 
from her father^s shoulders; for, whosoever 
should be so fortunate as to get her, the others 
must needs acquiesce without offence, since the 
will of the Goddess spdce through her. 

The sanctuary of Nana had seldom opened 
its doors to receive such noble guests. The 
King out of the East, a strange, wild-looking 
man, who passed a greedy eye over the jewels 
of the temple ; the princes of Elam, of Eridhu, 
and of Lagash — for En-tena was not behind 
time — and the envoy of the king oi Babyloui 
all with their mighty men at their heels, mounted 
to the silver temple of the lovely Goddess, and 
swore to keep the peace, however the night 
should end. Each suitor had brought rich gifts 
to lay at the feet of the high priest, and each 
knew that he should carry away gifts Ho less 
worthy. So great was the throng of their 
nearest followers, that the temple was crowded. 
It was small, m comparison with the bulk of 
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the buildingi and curiously ornamented, and 
every brick of the walls was plated with thin 
sheets of silver, artfully fastened to one another 
by silver nails. On these silver walls torches 
burned, and their light was thrown back, in a 
perfect blaze and glare, into the midst of the 
sanctuary. 

As the princes entered the holy place, none 
spoke, save to call upon the name of the Goddess ; 
and their vows once paid, each man repeated the 
solemn prayer that peace might be between 
them. 

The whilom slave of the Lagash gardens 
stood close behind his brother, looking round 
him with eyes that were not so much curious as 
observant. The fact that he was dressed as 
became his birth, that he wore jewels in his 
head-dress and round his neck, and that a sword 
hung from a belt about his middle, did not in 
any way turn his head. It was natiural and 
proper in his eyes that he should be standing 
thus, a prince among princes ; and without 
feeling actual gratitude to En-tena — ^indeed he 
rather grudged the thought that a prince of 
Lagash should, have the power to raise or to 
bring low the. ^n pf Shanishi-ramman— he yet 
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t)egan to regard his half-brother with a vague 
pleasure in his grace and beauty that did not 
amount to affection, but was the nearest thing 
to it which he had ever felt. 

The royal high priest passed by En-tena and 
greeted him with stately kindness, for there was 
an old alliance between Erecb and Lagash* He 
spoke too with Sharrukin, who had made a 
pilgrimage to the temple of E-ana before that 
day ; and they came to speak of the old wan- 
derer whose words had brought En-tena to 
Erech. 

"The Gods have dealt with him after their 
will," said the high priest, stroking his beard« 
In his eyes a man who could forsake home and 
kindred, to wander in strange countries, was 
palpably mad. 

^My brother^ whose munificence is as the 
Gods'," said Sharrukin, speaking audibly, ** gave 
him silver and set him on an ass. If the Gods 
have dealt with him as you say, his prayers 
should be worth having." 

The high priest drew him aside. "Since 
when have the priests of Lagash forborne to 
shave their heads ? " he whispered, with a glance 
at En4ena's black curls« 
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Sharnikin shrugged his shoulders slightly. 
** Since the death of Lukani, on whom be peace ! " 
he answered. 

" Peace be upon him ! But you, my son, 
keep the law." 

Sharnikin bowed his head, which beneath his 
turban was smooth as an egg. '* My father's 
commendation is as the Gods* I " he said. 

** Verily the commendation of the Gods shall 
await the righteous man. Who is the tall war- 
rior with the bronzed locks 7 " 

** It is a slave," said Sharnikin, half shutting 
his oUique eyes, *' the son of a captive, and part 
kin to my lord En-tena." 

The high priest passed on to speak with 
another guest. There was a low sound of 
voices intoning in an inner chamber. Presently 
one of the doors of the temple opened, and a 
train of women came in, walking one by one, 
and all veiled. 

The princess, who led them, wore a long 
gown that left her arms and shoulders bare, 
but fell to her feet. She was tall, and walked 
firmly. Her black hair fell to her waist, under 
a veiL which seemed to be worn rather in 
coquetry than out of a wish for concealment. 
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It was of fine India muslin, " sindhu," brought 
by ships from the East to the port of Eridhu ; 
and the contour of a handsome face, and the 
gleam of dark eyes, were sufficiently visible to 
turn the head of every son of Adam who looked 
on her. 

<< My daughter," said the high priest, anxiously, 
" has Nana yet spoken ? '* 

''Be assured that she will speak, O my 
father ! " answered the princess. " But now, 
behold, have these mighty lords made oath to be 
at peace with one another, whatsoever betide ? " 

'*So may Nana be favourable to us I" an- 
swered the envoy of the king of Babylon, and 
every suitor repeated the words. 

" My child," whispered the high priest, lead« 
ing his daughter apart, '' the king of Babylon 
is the greatest of those that ask for you, but 
En-tena, high priest of Lagash, is he who dwells 
nearest to us. Bethink you, and choose one of 
these twain." 

"You are very wise, my father," answered 
the priestess aloud, "but here the Goddess 
must rule me." 

Perhaps she believed what she said ; perhaps 
not. It was at least a proud moment for a 

M 
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woman of that age and clime, and she was in 
no hurry to let it slip. Once and again,- and 
the third time, she looked through her veil 
along the row of waiting figures. It Was a 
crowd that stood before her; but her suitors, 
plain to know by the splendour of their dress, 
were in the first rank. The princess's excite- 
ment grew. With a sudden burst of hysterical 
emotion, the passion of one whose profession 
taught passion as a form of worship, she tossed 
her white arms above her head, as if invoking 
the Goddess. Then, swiftly and unhesitatingly, 
she advanced towards £n-tena, while every eye 
followed her* 

The prince's bo3rish heart stood still with 
triumph, and his brain whirled; but the girl, 
passing by him without a pause, laid one hand 
on her breast and held the other to Asshur-dan. 

<<May my lord be favourable to his hand- 
maiden," she said. 

Asshur-dan started and stared at her like a 
man who has got a blow. He started less, 
indeed, when the next instant En-tena turned 
and struck him in the face. Ideas never con- 
ceived, images never dwelt on, the fancies and 
the desires which one brooding thought bad 
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hitherto precluded from his mindy all woke up 
and rose in his heart with the strength whicli 
characterised his whole nature. He seized the 
girrs handy barely noticing En-tena's blow ; it 
was her sudden shudder which brought to his 
senses the clamour which rose all around. 

^* A slave and the son of a sUve i " He did 
not know whether it was Sharruldn's wlusper 
or En-tena*s cry which sent that swift murmur 
swaying round himy but the sight of drawn 
swords and fierce faces made him spring back 
against the wall, dragging the princess with 
him. His hand went to the hilt of his un- 
accustomed weapon, yet he did not draw it- 
how, indeed, should he use it ^— but, with the 
passive endurance of his race, he stood ready 
for the bare swords about him, as he had stood 
many a time awaiting the overseer's lash, his 
head erect, his eyes dilating. Yet he fek him* 
self no longer a slave, but a conqueror ; and, 
moi to have escaped that inmiinent death, woukl 
he have given up the proud ddi|^ of the 
moment. 

The high priest cried akyud, and raising one 
end of his robe above his head, rent k asimder, 
breaking out into lamentatkms and cuneit 
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Men remembered the sanctuary where they 
stood^ 

'< Who is this 7 " asked, not for the first time, 
the King from the East, growling in his beard. 
. Asshur-dan looked at him. '' A prince and a 
king's 3on," he said. 

. '< A slave and a slave's son I " cried En-tena, 
quickly. 

The high priest, coming through the throng, 
took his daughter's hand and drew her away 
from Asshur-dan. 

. *< The wrath of the Gods is upon me," he said. 
** Nergal is wroth. Nana will give no mate to 
my daughter I " He beat his breast* With 
every man in the assembly Asshur-dan's word 
counted for nothing. En-tena's held good. 
. << Let this alien be cast forth and stoned I " 
said the Babylonian envoy wrathfully. " And 
let the virgin nudce choice afresh I This is not 
the will of the Gods, but foul sorcery." 

<<I have spoken; I have chosen," said the 
princessi in great and evident agitation. 

The high priest interposed, in a voice which 
at (mce quieted the rising tumult. *< The will 
of the Gods has spoken, and my daughter shall 
^o back to her virgin duties. To aU you lords 
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I will give great gifts, and the Gods of Brech 
shall watch over your comings and goings, but 
my daughter shall be wife to none since Nana 
so wills it. And for this alien, none shall lay 
hold on him, for he stands in sanctuary. Let 
no man's hand be laid on him 1 " 

He turned to Asshur-dan, and saidr pointing 
to the outer door of the temple, '< Go in peace I 
Lest our people slay you for a sorcerer, go in 
peace ! " 

Asshur-dan looked round him. The silver'^ 
shining temple, the ring of fierce faces and 
bared yellow blades, the group of cowering 
women behind, at his elbow the turbaned priest 
with the girl clinging to his arm — all formed a 
scene, in which the fact that he was a shar^ 
made him suddenly into a self-reliant man. 

*<The will of the Goddess is good," he said 
softly, looking at the princess, for whom his 
words might have a double meaning. Then he 
made his way to the door, which was flung 
wide for him. Twice he turned and faced the 
hissing throng, who never understood that it 
was not the slave they hissed, but the veritable 
Goddess of love. In the doorway itself he stood 
8till| turning back with the outstretched finger, 
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the shaken hand of defiancet the Semite's atd* 
tode of contumely and scorn— such a gesture as 
he had made before at peril of his life under the 
lash. Then out into the starlight he passed* 
and the doors clashed to behind him. 

Where was he? To what scene had he come 
out fronuthe noise and glare within ? He had 
mounted to the temple by an inner stwway^ 
and he was to descend from it by the great 
terraces which ran about each successive stage 
of the building. Beneath him were the flat 
roofs of the dty, some hundred feet below; 
above, the crowded stars. 

And never, surely, did the stars of Chaldsea 
look down upon a more restless soul. Asshur* 
dan crossed the broad fdatform, and stood upon 
the verge, kwking about him. He had no fear 
of the unfenced edge, of the starry influences, 
of the wind that moaned now and then with the 
moan ct an evil spirit, it might be, nor any fear 
of the drawn swords behind him. He had the 
sense, which comes sometimes to some men, that 
whether the world were for him or against him, 
he should yet be its master. The Goddess had 
given him a sign. He should yet come with the 
strength of Assyria to bear away the piinoese ot 
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Erechi and raze Lagash to the ground, and slay 
the man who had smitten him, and called him 
the son of a slave. Anger, love, the desire for 
vengeance, the splendid self-confidence which 
belongs only to absolute fools and to men pre- 
eminently great, all stirred within him, and 
raised him to a mood of exaltation, in which it 
seemed to him that, should he cast himself for- 
ward into the blank air, arms invisible would 
bear him up. 

How long he stood there he did not know» 
He saw nothing, heard nothing of those within 
the temple, and at last he turned to descend. 
No sound came from the town below; he 
seemed to be alone before the face of the 
heavens; but as he came upon the next plat* 
form — ^the platform dedicated to the worship oi 
the Sun-god, he heard intoning within. He 
stood still to listen to the chant ; and surely the 
words were of good omen. 

*'Thou carest for all those that have life. 
Th<m art the shepherd of those on high and those 

below. 
Of the Gods of all the hosts, who is mighty like onto 

theer 

Then came a sudden burst of passion, an out- 
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pouring, that, in his hour of excitementi shook 
the heart of the young man almost to tears. 

*'The binder of the prison — his horn thou destroyest, 
The unjust judge — ^thou givest him bonds, 
He that takes bribes — on him thou puttest sin J 
But he that accepts no bribei that takes the part of the 

weak, 
He shall receive good things of the Sun-god; 
He shall obtain life I" 

Asshur-dan smiled, accepting the good omen, 
not pausing to think whether he deserved it. 
He passed on in his way downwards, and stood 
at last at the foot of the great temple. There 
was no sound of singing now, no movement or 
life anywhere. He paused, looking for a sign 
from the Gods, and instantly felt a hand upon 
his robe. A figure was standing beside him, 
under the stars, in the silent city street. 

" Are you he whom the princes thrust out of 
the temple of Nana ? " 

" Ay," answered Asshur-dan curtly, recog- 
nising even by that light, from the dress and 
bearing of the speaker, that he was a slave, and 
what was below a slave, an eunuch. 

*« I am to bid you follow me." 

"To whom?" 

<* To the princess, my mistress." 
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. Asshur-dan, being no fool, suspected a trap, 
but he went with the eunuch nevertheless. 
When a man is under the protection of the 
Gods, how can the snares of princes or the wiles 
of women do aught against him ? 
- The palace of the high priest adjoined the 
temple, and it was to the palace that he was 
led. His breath came quicker when he found 
himself in the women's quarters, where to be 
caught meant death; but he quieted himselfi 
and followed his guide calmly into the little 
courtyard into which the women's apartments 
opened, and where all was still under the stars. 
From a little distance came shouts and noises 
of revelry. Doubtless the princes were drinking 
off their fit of pique at the luckless end of their 
wooing. 

The eunuch pushed open a door, and entered 
a room in which a table was set out, and an 
old woman stood feeding a burning lamp. 
• «* My lord is welcome," she said, bowing her 
body to the Assyrian. ** Will it please my 
lord to eat, as a token of peace." 

*' My meat and drink is to fidfil my errand," 
said Asshur-dan. Unconsciously he had b€s« 
come another man. lie spdce no more in the 
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grudging dmrlish voice of tbe slave of Lagash, 
imt calmly and with dignity. '* Yet that peace 
may be be t ween me and this house, I will break 
bread and give thanks.*' 

"My lord is wary,** said the old woman, 
kxddng cunningly at him ; and indeed Asshur- 
dan was hungry, and would willingly have 
stayed his hunger had he not feared that there 
might be a snare in the food. There was meat 
and salt, honey and milk and bread on the 
table. He broke a crumb from the loa^ strewed 
salt on it, and put it between his lips. The 
woman placed the lamp on the table, made a 
sign to the eunuch to leave the chamber, and 
herself turned to fdlow him. Asshur-dan en- 
deavoured to detain her. 

" My work is ended," she said, briefly. " The 
young to the young and the old to their graves." 

She departed, and Assbur-dan stood still 
looking after her. 

•* Will you not eat ? " said a voice behind. 
He turned. There was an aperture or window 
in the wall close behind him, some five feet 
from the ground. He had remarked it on first 
entering the room, but it had then been cur* 
tained over. Now the cortaiii had been put 
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aside, and a woman was leaning out throogh 
the window. 

** King's daughtert will you mock me ? ** he 
ssud. ** Is there room in my heart for the desire 
after meat and drink ? " 

He raised his arms, and she bent further out 
and leaned upon his Moulder. ''Do you so 
desire vengeance, then/* she said, ''for the 
shame and insult put upon you ? " 

Asshur-dan drew the veil away from her face 
before he answered. " O Princess, the Gods 
send vengeance to whomsoever is wronged, but 
fai their own good time. And to some they send 
also desire for the love of a fair woman." 

*• Who are you? '* asked the princess, abruptly. 

Asshur-dan told her his name and parentagei 
and his life of slavery at Lagash« with a sudden 
delightfal leaping at his heart. When had be 
cared before to tell his history to anyone ? 

''The voice of the Goddess never deceives 
me," said the princess, in strong excitement. 
"'But what will you do? You are one man 
against the nations I " 

" If the Goddess could point me out to you, 
she can help me home to my Other's land* I 
shall go northward to the peopte of AssbuTj and 
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I shall come again with chariots and mighty 
men, and a great host, to break down the walls 
of Lagash, and sacrifice to your great Goddess 
and bear you away." 

<< If any man found you here, you were a dead 
man," said the princess, softly. 

" My sister, your eyes are as the eyes of wild 
doves 1 " returned Asshur-dan^ with an irrele- 
vance that was only seeming, ** and your voice 
like waters fedling in the noontime." 

''Your height is as a palm tree. Prince of 
Asshur, but the warriors of these suitors are 
many, and one man is a fool who sets himself 
against a multitude." 

. The princess struck her hands together, and 
the old woman entered. 

** Bid an ass be saddled and held ready by 
the lower way, and bid Ur-ea be in waiting to 
conduct this his lord out of the city." 

The woman withdrew, muttering, and the prin- 
cess, unclasping a necklace of wrought gold which 
she wore, held it out to Asshur-dan, and pointed 
out to him a tiny amulet which swung from it. 
. "This shall be a [Hrotection to you in your 
wanderings ; and. if ever you may send a mes- 
senger to me you shall break a link from the 
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chain and give it him for a token. And the 
Gods be between us when we are not together! 
And I will have no other man for husband.'* 

Asshur-dan looked at her, seeing her face 
through a mist. Then the tears began to pour 
down his fiace. 

" Will you swear to me, Prince of Asshur, 
to remembor me when you come into your 
heritage?" asked the princess, wistfully, *<or 
must I pay away all for nothing ? " 

She was like a king who, not grudgingly, but 
asking the return of gratitude, gives away great 
possessions to some beggar who has never known 
anything in life save the want of everything. 

<< Verily, you shall not find me lacking I 
Verily, I will obey you as the Gods ! " swore 
Asshur-dan, forgetting his man's prerogative, 
and only remembering that the Gods do some- 
times come down to men and must be received 
humbly. He took her in his arms and kissed 
her as she leaned out. ** As I live, and as the 
Gods my Lords live, I will come again with the 
hosts of Asshur or I will lie dead. The Gods 
do so to me, and more also, if I slay not mine 
enemy, and live in the light of your eyes." 

** It is a great oath which the prince of Asshur 
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has sworn," said the princessi slowly disengaging 
her arms from his neck. 

Asshur-dan detained her. ''What is my 
nster's name ? " 

** Iscaht if it shall please my kMrd— and my 
lord's handmaiden." 

She drew herself away suddenly, the curtain 
fell, and she was gone. Asshur-dan was lefit 
Standing in the lamplight, the gold chain 
swinging from his hands. 



CHAPTER III. 

It was the evening of the second day from that 
time. A party of riders were entering Lagash 
from the north, and their long shadows fell 
away to eastward of them, the outline of each 
man and beast slanting out lengthened and gro- 
tesque. The shadow which stretched furthest 
was that of a young man whose rich cloak was 
torn and stained, and whose arms were pinioned 
behind him. It was the prince of Assyria and 
slave of Lagash returning to captivity* 

Asshur-dan had suffered, as many another 
brave man, from ignorance. Had he known 
raough to have made his way to the canal of 
Shatt-el-Hai, and thus to the Tigris, he would 
still have been forced to go perilously near 
Lagash, but he would have had a sure guide» 
But his only guides had been the sun and the 
pole-star. He had fallen among the innumer* 
aUe marshes and reed-beds which then, as now, 
beset the way of the traveller, and bad at last 
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Stumbled upon a party from Lagash who were 
out looking for him. 

He bore his disappointment with the com« 
posed stoicism which had never yet deserted 
him, save at the voice of the princess of Erech. 
Passing a place with an evil name, where stakes 
were driven into the ground and a man himg, 
living still, but impaled, Asshur-dan glanced at 
it quietly and without blenching. He did not 
pity the poor wretch, nor quail at the thought 
of his own fate — similar, maybe--but he looked 
at the mode of torture and execution with calm, 
observant eyes, ready for his sentence. 

The city was waking up to life, in the cool of 
the evening. Groups of people were standing 
in the streets or looking down from the flat 
house-roofs. A sense of mystification, of ex- 
citement, of strong curiosity, seemed to Asshur- 
dan to hang over the place. He was brought 
past the palace gardens, and here he saw half-a- 
dozen of his fellow-slaves gathered together, not 
workmg, but chattering. They glanced at the 
prisoner with a grin of stupid mockery. One 
and all had hated the comrade who was taller 
and stronger and cleverer than any of them, but 
bad held aloof and turned his strength and his 
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wit to no account. Now he would be flayed 
alive or sawn asunder! He had come to no 
good with that fine mantle he wore I Th^ 
were glad oiit. 

The gloomy little troop mounted the broad 
stair to the terrace, passing into shadow from 
the last rays of the sun ; and Asshur-dan, as he 
looked round him» had time to remmiber the 
words of the psalm he had heard. 

** Of the Gods of all the hosts* who is mighty 
like unto thee ? " He saw the wom^i slaves 
who had come for water to the long trough 
before the palace, stand glancing and gosaping, 
their uq^lled vessels by their sides. He saw 
the palace doors alive with curious faces, — ^then 
came a hurrying step, and old Guzalla's voice 
cried from a distance, " What have ye done, sons 
ofthe evil one? do ye bring the prince in bonds?'* 

Half-a-dozen hands were instantly busy un- 
tying the cords in which the prisons was 
swathed. ^* Let my lord overlodc this if it 
were wrong," pleaded the leader of the troop. 
" The young man struggled, and hath wounded 
many. We could not bring him save in bonds." 

Asshur-tlan— his arms free, but stiff and 
8Wolkn«-dssmounted| and, taking his tone from 

N 
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Guzalla, spoke haughtily. ^' My fatheri these 
men did but do as they were bidden. Now let 
them give me back my sword and go their way." 

"A better sword and fiairer gifts shall the 
prince give you," said Guzalla, making a sign 
to the captain. ^* Come, my son, — and you 
slaves, to your kennels ! " 

He laid his hand on Asshur-dan's shouldei^, 
and walked him away to the comer of the 
terrace, •* Did you deem^ O Prince, that you 
came back to stripes and to captivity ? " 

Asshur-dan nodded. *' Verily," said Guzalla, 
glancing out of the corners of his eyes, <' £n- 
tena the prince was mortally offended at you, 
and he struck you and gave you a foul name. 
But now things be changed, as you see." 

Asshur-dan smiled grimly. One thing was 
not changed— his desire for vengeance on the 
man who had called him the son of a slave. 
Secretly he was much disquieted. Why was 
his sword kept from him if it were true that 
things were changed ? Why was this old man 
sent to receive him in such a fashion ? 

** Are you in a mind to gain honour and glory 
and do a little thing that will win you great 
good?" said the old mimsterj standing stillt 
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** Let xny father speak plainlyy" said Asshur« 
dan. 

Guzalla smiled, '< There is one other who 
shall spe^ yet plainer* Follow me to the 
prince's chamber, my son, and see what rare 
fortime the Gods have sent to you." 

He turned,, and they went together into the 
twilight of the palace. Outside, the whole sky 
was flaming into blood red, with little islands of 
pale green amidst the sea of blood, but within 
the light was so faint, that Guzalla stumbled 
over something as they entered the courtyard, 
and muttered a curse on the soul of the father 
of the knave who had left the something there. 

It was the dead body of a man, and besideit 
lay a streak of lig^t over which Asshur-dan 
stoc^)ed, and at which he clutched. 

«< What do you ? " asked Guzalla, peering at 
him. 

** I would have covered his face," answered 
Asshur-dan, hastily concealing the sword under 
his mantle. Then he started and muttered, for 
he saw by the fair hair and the blue upturned 
eyes of the dead man, that he was En-tena's 
favourite slave, Bali the Elamite, stripped naked 
and covered with wounds* . 

N— a 
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• ** The tndtor is tiewirdad fixr h& ^khukmi, tad 
the fool for his folly/' said Guzalla. << Here, 
Imaves,*' he added, raising lus voice, ** drag out 
this carrion, and cast it on the dunghill for the 
dogs." 

He went through the palace, and stood stiU 
at the door of En-tena's room. Asshur-dan 
followed him with a swelling heart. *'One 
word, my son/' the minister whi^Ksred^ **bt 
not ashamed to bow to one, that many may 
bow to you.'* 

He pushed in the door, and Asshur-dan entered 
alone with a firm step. Once within, he closed 
the door carefully, and drew the bolt with a 
noiseless unfaltering hand. A light stood on 
the floor, and threw black shadows upwards on 
the ceiling and walls. The prince, who lay on 
his bed, raised himself quickly on one elbow. 

<* Is it you, O Asshur-dan 7" he asked, in a 
voice at once harsh and eager. 

'< It is I," the Assyrian answered. 

*< Come hither, then." 

"I will come!" 

He had no wish for further warning or re- 
prieve. With one stride he was beside the bed* 
Another instant, and the thing was done^ One 
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stnnif hand was upon the prhice*8 throat ; the 
othor drove the Gttle bronze sword straight and 
true home to his heart. There was no cry nor 
struggle-^a shuddering of the limbs, a sickening 
contraction of his victim's throat under his hand, 
and Asshur*dan knew that he had his revenge. 
He drew his hands away, and fell on the floor 
beskk the bed. Was it three, or four nights 
since Jie had slept ? 

He was roused from his partial swoon by a 
sudden consciousness of the oj^essive silence 
of the room. He stood up and looked round 
him at the objects in the little chamber, and at 
their shadows, and then he laughed at the sight of 
Prince En-tena, stiff and rigid, nailed to his bed.. 

Again the dizzy faintness came over him, and 
he was forced to crouch down once more. Want 
of food, want of sleep, this thing that he had done 
boro him down. He strove to praise the Godi 
that they had given him v^geance. ** Oh, ye 
that have given me to behold the death of him. 
who smote me, and called me son of a slave,** 
he began, winding his hands hard in his hair;: 
*f Oh^ ye who have sown di^cordhetweenthe scms 
ofonewmnb— " He could not finish the prayer*! 
The;horroi:oC Us deed caipe down iiponJiinu ^ 
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His divine mission, the kingdom 6f Assyrift, 
the girl at Erech— all these things had passed 
far away, from him. He saw but one course 
before him — to draw out that weapon which 
had served him so well, and let it serve him still 
better. He had had his revenge, and cared not 
greatly what befell him ; yet it was better to die 
here calmly than to be torn asunder before a 
howling crowd ! Before he drew out the sword« . 
however, he straightened the limbs of the dead 
man, set the feet together and laid the arms by 
the body, not without some exertion of strength. 
Then he turned and picked up the lamp» . A. 
picture was before his eyes, of En-tena, a few 
nights ago, rising from his throne to give him 
the kiss of peace. He dared not think of it. 
He who, driven and cursed and flogged through, 
his short life, had never known fear, now feared 
like a child lest that fury of remorse, whose long 
fingers were already pointing at him, should 
strike at his heart* 

He cast the light upon the dead man*s face,, 
and stood still lodcing at it. 

He did not exclaim^ nor drop the lamp ; but 
for a few seconds the place wtot round with* 
him» The j>rince^s ^es were ghastly wide, hia 
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mouth open, his lips drawn back from the teeth 
in the horrible jgrin of sudden agony. Every 
feature was convulsed — ^but it was not En-tena's 
beautiful face with which death had so dealt, 
and En-tena's black locks did not fall from 
under the rich turban. It was a son of Lukani 
indeed, not En-tena, but Sharrukin. 

Asshur-dan set the lamp down^ and leant 
against the wall, trembling from head to foot* 
His mind suddenly became clear, suddenly re- 
verted to his original belief in the guiding hand 
of the Gods. This one thing, moreover, ex« 
plained all mysteries. Plainly there had been 
a revolt in palace or city ; En-tena's friends had 
been overpowered after some resistance — yes, 
for was not Bali lying dead without ? — ^the prince 
himself had been slain or dragged away to cap-* 
tivity, and Sharrukin had been proclaimed high 
priest of Lagash* The Assyrian's own captors 
had left it for Gwsalla to tell him of the change of 
affairs: . Guzalla had believed him to be already 
aware of it* All this Asshur.dan saw, and he 
blessed the Gods in whose hands he was a tool. 

Then his thoughts turned to En-tena, and in 
a fashion different from heretofore. ** He was 
a$ a flowering tree among weeds," he said ; 
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<*a8 an eagle among small fowls he was, beride 
the sons of Lagash ! If they have slain hun, O 
Ea my Lord, O Bel that hearest the prisoners* 
sighing, O Nergal, King of Daricness, may they 
go down to the grave without issue, and their 
names be a hissing and reproach, even as I 
myself had been accurst had I done that evil 
deed 1 But my Lords brought me here to avenge 
him." 

He stood erect, opened the door, and went 
put, closing it behind him. A sleep«walker 
moves so unerringly, impelled by something 
which is not his own consciousness. 

Outside, the statue of Prince Gud-ea lodced 
down on him with cold, incurious eyes; and 
living eyes had been anxiously watching for him. 
Half-a-dozen persons came to the doors round 
the courtyard, and Guzalla advanced out of the 
half-darkness to meet him. « Are ye agreed ?" 
he asked, in an eager undertone. 

<< The prince is weary, and will sleep," an« 
swered Asshur-dan, in his natural voice. ** He. 
wills that ye wake him not, save it be for great 
tidings. Ay, we are agreed ! " he added, with 
a little laugh of meaning in his voice. 
: Tine old minister shrank back, trembling.: 
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** Are 7011 minded to do your Woric at once ?^ 
he asked, still whispering. 

Asshur-dan stood still, feeling the course be« 
ficMre him as a blind man feels his way. '^ I am 
hungry," he said abruptly ; " I have not eaten 
for days." 

Brought tQ a lighted ro(Hn, with food before 
him and the old man standing over him, his 
pride reproached him for a moment ; could he 
eat the bread of his foes? But the remembrance 
that neither the food before him nor anything 
else there belonged of right either to Guzalla: 
or Shamikin, and the sharp spur of his hunger, 
made him fall to. While he ate and drank he 
had time for thought; and when he turned 
again to Guzalla, he was armed for all things, 

<<Sharrukin the prince," he said, ^bade me 
ask you for all that was needed ; yea, and that 
you shpnld teach me further how to set about 
my work." 
<< Has he told you where he is ? " 
'«No. He s^ that you would tell me?" 
Asshur-dan leant one bare elbow on the table 
and looked at his companion with eyes of half • 
shut carelessness. 
. ^He is. in the dungeon befow/' whimpered. 
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Giizalla. *< He Is unarmed and unhurt. Dungi 
the captain, and the slaves that fought for him, 
were killed, but we would not have his blood on 
us— he is the son of Lukani ! The wrath of the 
Gods would come down on us if his blood were - 
shed by a child of Lagash." 

" Ay ? " said Asshur-dan, slowly. 

** But you, O Assyrian, are not of our blood, 
and you have your own wrong to avenge. The 
wrath of the Gods will not fall on you." 

" I have no sword," said Asshur-dan, in the 
same deliberate fashion. 

Here, then, was the explanation of all that 
had yet been dark. He was brought in, fed and 
flattered, that he might be the executioner of 
his brother. His grudge was to be turned to 
account by these conspirators, his shoulders 
were to bear their guilt; he was to slay En-- 
tena, and, having removed the curse of that 
princely blood from Lagash, was doubtless to 
be slain himself like a dog. 

" I will get you a sword," said Guzalla, 
turning to leave the room. Asshur-dan's gorge 
rose at the man who was thus betraying his* 
master's son. Once again it seemed to him that 
he stood alone, a champion against the world. 
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Not now alone, nor only in Christian' tim^, 
does 'the pure heart feel itself invincible in its 
battle for the right. Fashions of thought and. 
systems of morality change, and revenge is. 
counted now a virtue, now a crime ; but in all 
ages and in all lands the one law of conduct 
stands fixed which demands gratitude for good- 
ness and love for love^a law which to break is: 
to be a fallen spirit indeed I 

The old man came back with a sword, and 
Asshur-dan quietly fastened it to the leather belt, 
which went about his middle under the mantle* 
. ** Now see here, you old warrior of Lagash,'! 
he said, slowly* *^ I, too, am a man and fear tha. 
Gods, and the son of Lukani is my mother's son. 
Now, I dare not take his blood on my head; but 
for the sake of my vengeance I will do this r I 
will .train him out, by your connivance, to the 
swamp north of the city, and set him in the bog, 
and there-shall he sink — a slow death and a sure.. 
And I will bring back certain token thereof.'* 

Guzalla looked steadily at him* ** How may 
we trust you ? " he said. . ^' May ye not go dowa 
into the dty and raise a tumult 2 '* 

"You may trust the city in that/' was the 
qirt answer«r. : . , : • 
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•«Andy<m?" 

^Yott need not trust me. I have adced for 
lio trust. I work for mine own advantage under 
the Gods, and I seek revenge for myself and my 
house ; and ece the sun set again ye shall know 
I do not take a small vengeance.*" 

It was guile against guile, the dissimulatioo 
of the tried traitor against that of the inex* 
perienced fanatic. Guzalla looked into the dark 
flffes under the haughty brows, and saw nothing 
to contradict the words. Indeed, no man of 
ordinary nerves could have sat thus careless 
itnd unmoved when every moment might bring 
about the discovery of Sharrukin's murder. 
. ^ I ask," said Asshur*dan, quietly taking a 
leather bottle of wine from the taUe and string- 
ing it to his girdle beside the sword—** I ask 
that the doors shall be left unbarred, that no 
man but yourself shall be in the passages while 
I train out En-tena by a false tale such as we: 
slavies know well how to fashion. As the Gods, 
live, I will take him to the ncMrthem swamp, and 
you may follow me if you will As the Gods^ 
live, I will make him eat sorrow this night lor 
the blow he strudc me ! " . 

There was no doubting the absolute siaoerity: 



i 
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of At last words. Guzalla kx>ked at him and 
bade him cotat. 

■ The dungeons of the palace were situated 
teieath the tempte, and within the brickwork 
platfiprm on which the whde edifice stood ; and 
prisoners were let down into thrir darkness by 
a cord fastened under their armpits. Such 
prisoners seldom returned from the depths, and 
as Asshur-dan made arrangements that a couple 
of slaves should draw up himself and the prince, 
be felt a momentary sharp qualm kst they should 
play him false, or lest Sharrukin's murder should 
come to light while he was yet in the vault. He 
must chance that — ^if indeed anything were in 
the bands (rf chance ! 

He was let down accordin^y, with his sword 
in one hand, and a lighted lamp m the other. 
The place was in complete darkness, and as 
the trap above fell to, his blood ran chilly. He 
looked round him, his eyes growing accust<»ned 
to the ^oom, which .the lamp he carried served 
rather to show than to disdpate. He was in a 
long, low, vaulted chamber, fashioned in the un- 
burned brickwork and clay of the palace plat« 
form. In western lands an undergroimd prison 
mustbedampi ttwasthe.drynessof theLagasb 
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idungeott which made it horrible. As the doior 
above fell to, a cloud of fine powdery dust started 
from floor and walls, and half choked the in- 
truder. The place was the heat of an oven» 
Ko man could long endure such an atmosphere 
aiid retain either vigour or composure. 

Advancing up the chamber, sword in hand, 
Asshur*dan saw the thing he sought, £n-tena 
lay face downwards on the dry dust bdow the 
further wall of the dungeon. He was asleep, 
not dead as Asshur-dan for a moment suspected. 
One arm lay outstretched on the sand, and he was 
stark naked, as if he had been surprised sleeping 
in his bed when he was thrust into the vault, 

Asshur-dan, without pause, set down the lamp, 
Imd struck the outstretched arm slightly with 
his sword. The sleeper started up. Dazed and 
weary, he did not recognise his disturber, who 
stood with his back to the light ; but he saw the 
threatening attitude and the drawn sword. 

" Man," he said, " know yQu before whom you 
stand?" 

^< You must ask that question of the men who 
sent me," returned Asshur-dan, coolly. *5 Shar^ 
rukin, your brother, and Guzalla his friend." 

£n-teua. stood still, leaning against the walU 
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He was trembling terribly. Foramom^thekept 
^ence, then he spoke unsteadily, yet not without 
a certain sweetness and dignity in his voice. 

" To your work then I Would you have me 
offer you my throat ? " 

• *< I am not to slay the son c^ Lukani thus nor 
here," answered Asshur-dan: "I am to bring 
hun to a foul morass, and set him therein up to 
the middle, that he may die there, and that his 
Uood may not be upon Lagash.*' 

Again the dreadful shuddering went ov^ En- 
tena. ** Better it were to die here," he said. 
^* I have tasted half the agony of death already, 
and would you make me drain the cup twice ? 
Pray you now, do what you are bid to do ; for 
it shall not avail Lagash that she seeks to lie to 
the Gods." 

" The Gods never meant you to die here—" 
began Asshur-dan, but En-tena broke in again. 

** See, is it a small thing that a prince and the 
'son of princes should pray you for his death ? 
For I have never wronged you, nor any mail 
that I know—" 

"By the mother that bore us,^* interrupted 
Asshur-dan grimly, " was it no wrong to smite 
4ne, with foul words of scorn ? " 
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En-teaa shrank bade again. For an instant 
the mist before his eyes cleared, and he saw his 
brother tower up threatening and implacable; 
then again he grew dazed* He leant his kce 
against the wall, and Asshur*dan could hear 
him begin to sob. ** Verily/* he said, brokenly, 
*' I deemed you in the arms of the woman of 
Erech.** Then he flung himself down <m the 
ground, clasping his brother's knees, with a cry 
that raised the hair of the listener. ** Ah, not 
thus, nor by my brother's hand," he cried, ** tor 
blessed is he that hath no brothers I but of a 
truth there must be many men in Lagash would 
do this with less guilt." 

Asshur-dan drew iMreath thickly. He had gone 
too far in his injured (Mide. He stooped down, 
and would have raised En-tena, but the boy's 
dutch was frantic, and his voice frantic as he 
cried, "Yes, there be many who for love of 
seeing a man die will stand near and cast stones 
upon me, or thrust me into deep water, since I 
am forsaken of the Gods and of men. But let 
not this horrible thing come to pass, that one 
brother shall cast me down, and another shall 
take my life with his hands 1 " 

« O my brother," broke out Assbur-dan,^ ** I 
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came hither to save, not to day." He lifted 
his brother from the groimd, and held the slim 
naked figure in his arms. En-tena's convulsive 
weeping was a thing he would have mocked at! 
yesterday; to-day he could only marvel, and 
seek to still it. But the boy's brain could take 
no more impressions. When at last Asshur- 
dan*s hurried protestations came to his ears, he 
became aware that his brother pitied him, not 
that he sought to save him. His weeping grew 
less, and the slender body hung limp and power- 
less in Asshur-dan's arms. 

" Will my brother come with me that I may 
save him from the hands of his enemies ? " said 
Asshur-dan, gently, taking advantage of the 
pause; and seeing that neither answer nor 
resistance was possible to his charge, he half 
led, half carried En-tena to the other end of the 
dungeon, and gave the appointed dgnal. 

The trap was opened and the ropes were let 
down. Asshur-dan would gladly have mounted 
first, but he dared not trust En-tena to follow. 
Accordingly he wrapped the garment he wore 
about his brother, making several folds under 
the arm-pits that the rope might not cut him, 
and gave the word to haul. It seemed long 

o 
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before the ropes came down again. Would 
the slaves play him false? When at last he 
ascended, he saw that nothing had transpired 
of his interview with Sharrukin. The slaves 
looked on him with impassive faces ; the quiet 
shadow behind was that of the old minister. 
En-tena stood with drooped head, like a statue 
of weariness* 

Asshur-dan feared lest his tenderness for his 
brother^s body might ruin them both. He tore 
the mantle from £n-tena's shoulders, and pushed 
him roughly before him, reviling him for a thief. 
Oh, to be out of the palace ! Oh, to be away 
from this accursed city I He had but the one 
regret in leaving it — that he dould not stay 
to twist the old traitor's neck round on his 
shoulders. 

Then Guzalla came behind him, whispering, 
and he was forced to answer. He stretched his 
hand towards En-tena, and laughed : " My father 
beholds," he said. " He is as wax in my hands." 
£n-tena's black eyes rested on him, on Guzalla^ 
and on the wondering slaves, with the same 
dazed, unseeing glance. 

«* Make swift return," whispered the minister, 
his hand on Asshur-dan's shoulder. "See, toOi 
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that you make sure work, if you have no mind 
to share— •• 

Assbur-dan laughed again. "See that ye 
have my reward ready for me when I return/* 
he said. <* Sharrukin the prince shall tell you 
what most I love.'* He turned away, and 
pushed En-tena roughly on before him. 

Holy Gods ! Was he out again in the free 
air! They were alone on the terrace, the 
threatening palace behind, the unfriendly city 
before, but overhead the stars of the Gods* pro- 
vidence. The sun was long set, the sky was 
cloudless ; every star beamed with a warm light. 

To eastward, marvellously magnified by the 
mist from the swamp, hung the low red ball of 
the full moon. The air was growing fresh. On 
a night so lovely a man might give thanks to 
heaven for bare life alone. 

Asshur-dan wasted no time in giving thanks 
aloud, for his Gods were close about him and 
knew his heart. And in his heart he might 
give thanks for something different ; for that life 
of slavery which had made him know where 
the asses grazed and where their bridles hung, 
which had given him untiring nerves and sinews 
of iron. He hurried the unresisting £n-tena 

0—2 
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along, lifted him bodily on to an ass, and 
wrapped the mantle round him, then himself 
moimted another beast, and turned to the north- 
east. He dared not speak, but En-tena sat 
crouching, and asked for no explanation. So 
they went forward in silence, under the moon 
and the watching stars. 

An hour's riding set some miles between 
them and the palace, but Asshur-dan's ears 
remained open and strained for the sounds of 
pursuit. Sharrukin's death might be discovered 
soon — ^next minute, now, or not till morning 
dawned. 

En-tena suddenly drew rein and looked about 
him. The great plain lay on either hand, un- 
broken save by high waving beds of reeds, or, 
where the ground was more secure, by a group 
of mimosa or of palm-trees ; but every clump of 
reeds, every uneven tuft of coarse vegetation, 
cast its black shadow on the moonlight-flooded 
plain. Here and there was the distinct gleam 
of moonshine on water, and as En-tena halted, 
the dull cry of the bittern came from far away. 

" Do not stay now, my brother," said Asshur- 
dan; and, getting no answer, he sprang down 
and, standing beside the boy, held the wine- 
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skin to his lips. En-tena drank in silence. He 
had not realised how cruelly thirst was plaguing 
him. 

" I thank you," he said gently, when Asshur- 
dan drew the wine-skin away. " It is life you 
give me. Yet wherefore," he added, with a little 
smile, <* wherefore waste on me what would 
serve yourself ? And wherefore take me further 
when this place is so fitting ? " 

" We have little time, my brother. Pray you 
brace your heart and be as a prince." 

<< Ay," said £n-tena, " but is there not water 
enough yonder to drown a prince ? " He would 
have dismounted, but Asshur-dan held him 
firmly. " Nay, then," he said, " pray you, my 
brother, do not mishandle me! I will do as 
you may will." 

" My will is that you put faith in me! " 

<< Indeed, I will not resist you. I could die 
as a man goes to his rest. And my brother was 
right : it is better to die here under the moon 
than in the dust of yonder pit." 

As he spoke, he looked. at Asshur-dan, turning 
his face over his shoulder, a sweet face like a 
child's, the eyes lustrous, the lips parted and 
smiling. 
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Asshur-dan beat his breast with his open 
palm ; then inspiration came upon him. 

"Will my lord pardon his servant for a wrong 
he has done him ? " he asked. 

** The wrong that you would do me has yet 
to come," answered En-tena, softly. 

** Not so, nor shall it come, by Ea ! " swore 
Asshur-dan. •* Yet have I wronged my lord, 
for I have slain my lord's brother, Sharrukin, 
with the sword." 

The boy started in his arms. " I throw 
myself on my lord's mercy," said Asshur-dan, 
tightening his hold. " It was this hand of mine 
which slew his brother. And thereafter I made 
mock of the old man Guzalla, to the end that I 
might free my lord, whom indeed I love. But 
if the kinsfolk of Sharrukin know what my hand 
has done, they will follow after us and seek to 
bear my lord back to prison, and cut his servant 
to pieces. Wherefore it were well that we went 
forward. And for this thing that I have done I 
will make atonement ; for if my brother live, my 
body shall be his buckler and my arms his bed, 
and if he die, there will I die also I " 

** Pray you to tell me wherefore you slew 
him?" whispisred En^tena. 
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" I will tell you all when once we are in 
safety. Verily he fell into the pit he had digged 
for my lord." ^ 

En-tena turned as he sat, laid his arms on the 
other's shoulders, and kissed him. 

'* It is well that my father lies in his grave ! " 
he said. *' Men shall recount no great deeds of 
the sons of Lukani in the days that are to come." 

** Yes, yes, the great deeds of En-tena ! " said 
the Assyrian, kissing him over and over. What 
now were honour and revenge, those two things 
which alone he had declared to be worth having ? 
His honour was to abase himself before En-tena, 
his revenge to feel the boy's arms about him. 
To dwell in the courts of princes, to wear rich 
raiment, to kiss a fair woman at the hazard of 
his life, these things were good, but all these, ay, 
and life itself, would cheaply purchase such a 
joy as now he felt. If a man would give all the 
substance of his house for this, said the wise 
man, it shall be utterly condemned. 

** Let my brother ride on for my sake," said 
Asshur-dan. '* For surely we shall yet dwell in 
peace in the land of Asshur." 

They passed on through the night, through 
the paling eastern dawn, into the glaring day. 
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The sun beat down cruelly, and the poor beasts 
could barely make any way forward. En-tena 
had not touched U^ for many hours and was 
faint with exhaustion. But there was no sound 
of pursuit. 

They came to the bank of a canal, and followed 
it gladly, for £n-tena knew that it must reach 
the Tigris, and the running water brought some 
coolness to the air. Here Asshur* dan's ass 
could go no further, and he left it by the canal 
and went on afoot. He was the heavier man 
by far. The ass on which En-tena rode might 
bear him yet a while longer. He dared to let 
it rest for a space, while he carried his brother 
down to the tiny line of shade by the bank, and, 
laying him on the sod, laved him from head to 
foot in the lukewarm water. ** My brother is 
strong ! *' said En-tena, smiling. " I am a child 
in his hands.*' 

So on again at a foot-pace till it was near 
noon, and Asshur-dan's head had begun to buzz 
and swim on his shoulders, and he trod the 
ground without knowing whether he walked on 
air or on the soft sand, in which his feet sank at 
every step, and the wide horizon kept vanishing 
and re-appearing before his eyes. The two 
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looked neither behind nor before them ; and it 
seemed to the elder that a great smoke and dust, 
which rose between him and the sky, must 
have been sent up suddenly, whereas he might 
have seen it from far away if his senses had 
been alert. 

" My brother is naked against the sun," En- 
tena murmured at this juncture, fumbling at 
the torn gold fringes of the mantle he wore. 

" Your slave has been wont to work naked in 
your gardens at Lagash, Prince," said Asshur- 
dan, coolly. The sight of the smoke before him 
made him wide awake in an instant. It did not 
move ; it was caused, therefore, by no cavalcade, 
but by some great encampment. They drew 
nearer and nearer to this till the Assyrian dared 
go no further. He ceased to drag on the wearied 
ass, and it stood stock still. " My brother shall 
rest in the reed-beds till the noon-heat be over- 
past," he said, and turned to lift En-tena down. 

But, turning, he saw that no escape was 
possible, for on their track, distinct and not far 
away, came a party of riders with swords and 
levelled spears. He struck the ass and urged 
it forward with hand and voice, for doubtless 
these were men of Lagash behind him, or wild 
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tribes of the plain greedy for blood — and he was 
one of those bold hearts who never yield to a 
known danger for dread of a danger unknown. 

Tents and a great camp ; the gleam of armour 
and the sound of many men's voices rising in a 
hum ; these things came nearer, but nearer still 
came the riders in their rear. The little ass 
struggled on gallantly, but so slowly that 
Asshur-dan snatched his brother bodily from 
the saddle, and bade him run if he loved life. 

They ran hand in hand, and could already see 
the sentinels of the camp before them look out 
and take counsel, when a dart from the rear 
struck the ground beside them. En-tena would 
have given his life to stop that running, but the 
hand that upheld him and dragged him on was 
resistless. The boy struck his foot against a 
stone and fell, and again a spear stuck quivering 
in the sand beside him ; but the iron will and 
the iron muscles of the slave of Lagash caught 
him up and bore him on. Two of the sentinels 
came out running, but Asshur-dan passed by 
them, and on into the camp between the tents 
and the tethered horses, and the groups of men 
that drew their swords and came about him. 

But he broke through them and ran, with the 
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boy upon his shoulderi to a man who stood 
before one of the tents wearing a rich garment 
and having on his head a high peaked cap, and 
in his hand a staff instead of a weapon. He laid 
En-tena before this man's feet, and fell down 
himself and worshipped him, crying out for 
help. 

" What help would you have ? ** said the man 
in a deep voice. But Asshur-dan could only 
cling to his skirt, breathless and panting. 

" These men, O my lord, were followed by 
yonder riders, that now dare come no further 
for dread of my lord,*' said one of the warriors 
who stood by, bowing to the ground. 

The chief bent over En-tena and turned the 
boy's face towards him. Then he looked at the 
last speaker, who, by his dress, was a person of 
consequence. 

" Between me and the kindred of this young 
man," he said quietly, ** is blood, and a grudge 
of long standing. But I went to his house poor 
and unknown, and he housed and fed me." 

He swept the skirts of his robe over En-tena's 
head for an instant, and those about him needed 
no further sign. Asshur-dan took breath, and 
looked at the face above himj the face of a man 
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still in middle life, handsome and bearded, and 
not unfamiliar. 

" Ay, ye know me," said he, frowning, ** and 
I have seen you. But I give you no shelter if 
you be of the blood of Lukani, for this man 
alone "—he laid his hand on En-tena's head — 
" disarmed my anger." 

" I am not of the blood of Lukani, though I 
be brother to Lukani's son," said Asshur-dan. 
" For I am of the house of Asshur, and we 
would have fled to Calah where my father 
dwells. I have never seen my lord before, nor 
know I how I have deserved his anger. But I 
can bear hard things if such be the Gods' 
will." 

<<Who, then, is this father in the land of 
Asshiu* ? " asked the chief, gravely. " All men 
of the house of Asshur are known to me." 

Asshur-dan looked down. " My father is 
Shamshi-ramman, the King," he said. <<But 
Lukani bore me from the north in my mother's 
arms, and I have been a slave in his gardens 
till En-tena, my mother's son, raised me up." 

He stood on his feet, and bent to aid En-tena, 
but the boy knelt still. '' I will not rise," he 
said, " till my lord has spoken of peace." 
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** Peace be upon you both ! Peace be between 
us ! " said the deep voice above him. The 
chief raised En-tena, and led him into the tent. 
Asshur-dan followed. 

<* Prince of Lagash ! " the chief said, laying 
his hand on En-tena's shoulder. *< In the tale I 
told you four nights ago at Lagash, I lied not, 
for I, too, have been in turn exalted and brought 
low. Yet could a ragged robe and the staff of an 
dd man, unshorn locks and a beard untrimmed, 
so prevail upon you, that you deemed me utterly 
cast down ? The eyes of the great should see 
more dearly." 

** My lord came to my house as an old man," 
said En-tena, as the meaning of the man's 
words began to dawn upon him. *<And I 
deemed him poor and a wanderer." 

"Verily I have wandered," returned the 
other, ''but it was at the head of my hosts 
that are as the sea-sands; and I have been 
cast down at the head of my hosts since such 
was the Gods' will ; and I have visited the courts 
of princes in disguise, because I would see all 
things as the Gods see ; and my wives and child- 
ren have been borne from me by a robber of 
Chaldsea, even as I said. I lied not to you. 
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Prince of Lagash, in all the words I said. 
Weak men and fools, these may lie." 

He turned round a sudden keen glance upon 
Asshiu'-dan, who stood by. 

" But I came, O En-tena, to look upon your 
father's house and make ready for my revenge. 
For Lukani harried my land, and his young 
men bore away my women and slew my child- 
ren in the days of old, and I had had no time 
for vengeance since I was troubled with many 
wars. But when at last I came to the house of 
Lukani, he lay dead, and his son hospitably 
received me. Lo, now, En-tena, the discord 
is laid to rest. I have said. Peace be between 
us!" 

He turned again to Asshur-dan, who leant 
against the tent-pole, watching him. 

" I have given the son of Lukani, the son of 
mine enemy, his life," he said. ** Do you, too, 
ask a boon ? " 

Asshur-dan fell forward on his knees with a 
cry. "Let my father turn the light of his 
countenance upon me ! " he prayed. 

En-tena looked on, dazed and weary, and 
heard only the customary compliment. But the 
chief, lifting Asshur-dan in his arms, kissed him 
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on either cheek, and laid his hand on the brown 
curls knotted with dust and sweat. 

"For blessed," he said, "be the Gods of 
Asshur, who brought me to this place! and 
blessed be Ea my Lord, who willed that this 
should be \ And may he bless this new-found 
son of mine, who is strong and willing, and 
upright, and worthy to ride at my right hand ! " 

" Bless also En-tena my brother," said Asshur- 
dan, with his face lifted up, " for he is of one 
blood and bone with me, and I will have no 
good thing that he shares not with me; for I 
love him as mine own soul, and he shall ever be 
the lord of us twain I " 

Then En-tena, understanding at last that it 
was into the power of Shamshi-ramman, the 
great king of Assyria, that he had fallen, 
covered his face with his hands. 

"No lord am II" he cried. " No lord, but 
a bondman in the tents of my brother ! " 

" My son, let it be with this young man even as 
you will," said Shamshi-ramman. "Truly the 
Gods have put it into my hand to raise men up or 
to bring them low, even as the Gods themselves." 

The two young men ate and drank, and lay 
down in each other's arms to sleep the long 
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sleep of the weary, and doubtless thanked their 
God for the happy chance which had befallen 
them ; having also the best things in the world 
to thank him for ; brave hearts and clear con- 
sciences, and the love of one another. 

But I do not know what befell the town of 
Lagash after Sharrukin's death, nor whether 
En-tena ever became once more lord of the 
city; nor yet whether Asshur-dan was made 
king of Assyria when his father at last lay dead, 
nor whether he rode to Erech and took the prin- 
cess as his wife. For these old days are like a 
magician's glass ; we may look back for a while 
into the things that have been and are not, but 
in brief space the mist rolls down and the scene 
passes away. Such men, or others like them, 
did once so live, and love, and hate; but the 
dust has blown over their palaces. Such men, 
or others like them, did come to find out what 
good things are love and courage ; but they are 
dead, nigh on five thousand years ago, and the 
great king of Ass}rria is no better than his slaves. 
Only the world is the braver for every brave 
action, and men the nobler for every honourable 
word, though it be lost and forgotten for five 
thousand years. 
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bourhood for his ready kindness and industry* 
Any other would have grumbled at the discom- 
fort and danger of a lonely ride north at so 
bitter and bleak a time of year — a ride on which, 
if he would save time, he must go by the horri- 
ble desert pass of Sprengisand. Amor neither 
grumbled nor grew dismayed. He prepared 
himself against the cold as best he might, gave 
his wallet to the housekeeper to be stocked 
ready for the journey, and went into the house- 
place, where his old master and kinsman was 
pacing up and down in front of the fire. 

«Thou art not afraid to go, lad 7 " asked the 
farmer. << Well, it was a good day when I got 
thy services. My brother, poor ne'er-do-weel, 
is in a strait again, and that rascally Danish mer- 
chant will seize on his goods if I don*t help him. 
Thou wilt lose no time ? *' 

" No, kinsman. Til go by the Sprengisand,'* 
said Amor. 

" Thou'rt not afraid of the hill folk, then ? " 

" Oh, no," Arnor answered, smiling. " Beasts 
get to their dens in weather like this." 

" That's tme. Well, here is the letter, and 
here the money. Go blessed and happy, kins- 
man, and a good journey to you/' 
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It was ^till early in the morning. Amor 
went oflf whistling, on the farmer's sturdiest 
pony, and rode hard all day. That night he 
got a few hours' sleep at the last farmstead on 
his route, and next morning rode up into the 
midst of the desert hills in a flood of frosty 
moonlight. 

The fearful pass of Sprengisand, through 
which in the summer-time there is twenty hours 
riding from one blade of grass to another, is the 
last road a man would wish to travel in Decem- 
ber weather ; and to add to the difficulties of 
the way. Amor's little horse fell lame before he 
had ridden many miles, and he was compelled 
to trust to the sure instinct of the Iceland pony, 
and leave it to make its own way home, while 
he pursued his joumey on foot. The air was 
still and intensely cold, and the snow firm; 
here and there were hideous and deceitful drifts, 
but his shepherd-life and knowledge of the hills 
stood him in good stead, and he passed them by 
in safety. Towards mid-day, when the air was 
less withering, and a sort of uncertain daybreak 
was clothing the glaciers on either hand with a 
beauty of pink and purple which almost con- 
cealed thdr horror. Amor rested, ate and drank, 
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knowing well that he must husband his strength. 
It was not strength alone, it was great courage 
that was needed when the short reign of day 
passed and the starlit night fell. Amor believed 
he knew his way, and his way-marks, pale as 
the light was ; he knew that his strength would 
hold out, long and bleak as was the way before 
him ; but into his mind came his master's 
allusion to the hill folk, and for the life of him 
he could not remember it calmly. 

It was sheer folly, he told himself. The hill- 
folk, the out-lying folk, the outlaws who for 
some crime fled to the hills, had been a danger 
to be feared fifty years ago— even ten years 
back a peaceful farmer, travelling through the 
pass of Kjolveg, had been murdered by some 
such outcasts — but no one had heard of them of 
late, and Amor told himself that did any such 
exist, they would be cowering in their cots on a 
day so cold. But he shivered within himself at 
the bare thought of the horrible old tales he had 
heard, and was glad when the sky began once 
more to pale, and the fierce white ball of the 
moon sailed up above the glaciers that lay in 
tumbled confusion to the south-eastward. 

But with the first widening of light Amor 
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Stood still in trouble. One strangely-shaped 
peak stood out in front of him which before the 
moon rose had but been an uncertain mass 
shutting out the stars, but which now rose up 
distinct in ebony and alabaster. Before him, at 
his very feet, stretched a lake, or rather a double 
tarn, distinguishable from the snow-waste all 
around because the wind a few days before had 
swept the snow aside into great drifts on the^ 
banks, showing the black ice beneath. Amor 
had passed the Sprengisand twice before itt^ 
summer, and once in the snow, and he knew 
that he had never seen that hill or that lake 
before. 

He lock o£f his snow-shoes, and stepped out 
on to the ice, where he could take a freer view of 
the landscape round. No, he had never seen the' 
{dace before. He had wandered from the track. 

** Blessings on the moon ! *' said Amor. «^ He 
has shown me that I was wrong, and he can 
show me how to get right. My track must be. 
pretty plain in the snow, and I have but toi 
follow it till I know where I am." 

There he stopped, as a man who stepping back 
from the edge of a precipice feels the shock of 
tcnror run up his spin^ and paralyse his musdieas 
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for the moment. For, distinct and ringing 
through the frosty air came a cry, the shout 
of a man calling a dog — ^a horrible sound in 
that lonely place. 

He turned. Between him and the moon a 
man was advancing, stepping swiftly through 
the snow, with his blue shadow moving on 
before him. A big sheep-dog came after him, 
clearing the ground with great wolf-like bounds. 
Amor's mind was full of horrors, and to his 
startled fancy man and beast loomed out bigger 
than earthly in the icy light. 

Amor had an iron-tipped staff in one hand, 
and a knife swinging at his hip. He was 
armed ; but the great fellow and the great dog 
before him must have thrice his strength, and, 
unless by some forlom chance this should prove 
to be an honest wanderer like himself, it was 
sorely to be feared that Amor's kinsman in 
EyjaQdrd would never get the timely purse 
and letter. With a beating heart he waited till 
the man was within speaking distance, and then 
hailed him with some cheerful greetmg that 
trembled on his lips. 

For all answer, the man threw up his arm 
and sent a knife whirring through the air by 
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Amor's head. At the same instant he called 
on his dog, and Amor, casting down his snow- 
shoes, snatched up the fallen knife, and fled 
away along the lake. 

Man and dog started after him, and Amor 
knew well that there would be no distancing 
the dog. All the more he raced away that he 
might separate his pursuers. But that frosty 
air was ill to nm in ; by the time he had come 
to the narrow reach between the two tarns the 
dog's swift noiseless feet were close upon him. 
He turned, his stick in one hand, the knife in 
the other, but the big beast, instead of springing 
upon him, dashed by, then, recovering himself, 
turned and capered round the young man, raising 
the echoes by a wild clamoiu* of delight. 

** Mori — is it Mori ? " cried Amor, recognising 
his best sheep dog, which he had lost in the 
summer and given up for dead. '< Good Mori I 
Good dog ! Down, good dog ! ** 

For though one enemy proved a friend, his 
second enemy was close upon him. Arnor 
looked at the big man, and saw in one instant 
his great coat of shaggy sheepskin, his cmel 
eyes, his beard and pointed moustaches stiff 
with frosty the vicious-looking axe in his hand. 
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" Was it you who stole my dog ? " cried 
Amor. 

The fellow ran full at him without a word, 
swinging his axe in both hands like a man 
hewing at a tree. Quick as a cat, Amor leapt 
aside and, wielding his iron-tipped staff, stmck 
out with the full force of his body at the hands 
holding the axe. 

He stmck blindly in a flurry of anger, and 
wondered to hear the axe fall, and to see the 
whole body of the man before him collapse and 
topple suddenly down upon the ringing ice. 
The dog Mori sprang upon the fallen miscreant 
and seized him by the throat, and Amor had to 
run in and drag him off. 

Indeed, there was no need of any worrying. 
Amor's stick had fallen full on the robber's 
temple, and he was as dead as heart could 
desire. The young man took one good look 
at him, and then hurried away as fast as his 
shaking knees would allow him. Now that the 
danger was over, fear laid hold of him. 

*' I have killed a man," he said to himself. 
** Well, he would have killed me, and he must 
have been a wretch, or the dog would not have 
hated bini. Ldord» I have killed a mgn I " and 
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this sentence dazed him with insistently re- 
iterating itself in his brain. 

In this bewilderment he thought no more of 
his road, but from old instinct followed the dog, 
who ran ahead, looking back for him every two' 
or three yards, until he had left the tarns be- 
hind him and come to a little lofty valley 
scooped deep into the rock, with a high snow- 
covered lava ridge shielding it from the north. 

Against the snow of the ridge something ran 
up quivering and opalescent in the moonlight, 
and Amor knew it for smoke; and below it, 
between two great rocks, was something that 
might pass for a cottage, with a light struggling 
out from under the snow-covered roof. 

Doubtless it was the den of the outlaw he had 
killed; but Arnor went straight up to it in a 
sort of desperation. He had completely lost 
his way; he could not go wandering on further 
and further into the wilderness. If he should 
fall in with a hundred vagabonds they could be 
no more inhospitable than those mountain wastes 
would prove. 

He knocked at the door, and Mori scratched 
at it, and instantly it was opened, and a warm 
^w of firelight slanted out upon the snow.. A 
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girl stood in the doorway, holding a light in her 
hand, and staring wildly in open-eyed terror. 

" Oh, you mustn't come here ! " she cried, 
recovering from her terror before he could speak. 
** You must go away, man I If they get a glimpse 
of you, you are dead." 

The ruddy glow looked inviting— the sight of 
the girl and her candle was a pleasant relief from 
the picture of the dead man lying on the tarn. 

" Let me come in and get warm a minute,*' 
Arnor said, «* and then I will go if you can tell 
me my way, for I have lost it." 

" No, no I — run away — run!" she cried, hys- 
terically. « There are wicked men live in this 
place, who would kill you if they found you here." 

Amor walked past her, and drawing the door 
from her hold, shut and bolted it. Then he 
looked round the room. It was a miserable 
kitchen, but it seemed comfortable enough with 
the warm blaze of peat and withies, and with 
the pleasant scent and sound that came from a 
bubbling pot upon the hearth. Amor took a 
stool, and seated himself within the smell of the 
fire, while he looked at the girl. She was a 
slender-boned tiny creature, dressed in a man's 
coati which hung limp and loose about her little 
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figure. It was torn and soiled, but the hands 
with which she was drying her eyes were dean 
and delicate. Her small head, like a flower, 
drooped on her long slender neck, as if the 
weight of loose tangled curls were too heavy 
for it, and her blue eyes were wild and innocent. 
Amor coidd see at a glance that she was meant 
by nature to be beautiful, if wretchedness and 
fear had not intervened. 

** How large a household are you, young mis- 
tress? " he asked, his spirits rising. 

'* There are three of them— three brothers — 
wicked men ; and my brother is the fourth,**^ 
she said, piteously. <* And they want to make 
him as bad as themselves. Only last year there 
was a poor old man came here, who had lost his 
way like you, and they killed him like a sheep, 
though he promised and swore never to tell 
where our house was.*' Once again she began 
to cry in a helpless fashion, and to beg him to 
go away. 

"That smells good," said Amor. ««^ Won't 
you let me have a bite and sup, if I am to be 
killed like a sheep." 

The girl went to the fire and lifted the lid of 
the pot. 
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*^ It's barely enough/' she said, in a quavering 
voice. ** I'd give you some if it were." 

Amor followed her to the firet ''Are you 
akin to these worthy gentlemen?" he asked 
abruptly. 

*' Oh no, no! They stole me and my brother 
four years ago, when I was only thirteen ; and 
we have not seen good Christian people since ; 
and I don't know whether my mother is alive or 
dead. And when I am a little older they are 
going to cast lots to see which of them shall 
marry me." 

« Do you like the match ? " 

The girl shut her lips tightly, and shook her 
head over and over. 

"There, don't cry," said Amor. "What is 
your name ? Sigrid ? Don't cry, Sigrid. Here 
is Mori the dog— he's one friend, and I'm 
another. And there are really only two of these 
brothers to deal with, for one of them is dead. 
Don't go on crying ; perhaps we shall get you 
to your mother yet." 

The girl looked at him in a sort of stupefac- 
tion, but on the instant her manner changed. 
A sudden hoarse call came from outside, and 
starting in terror, she seized Amor's hand and 
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hurried him to a little door opposite that by 
which he had entered 

«« Here— hide here ! ** she gasped. " They wll 
not come in here. Don't speak — I must go. If 
you stir or cough, you are as good as dead." 

She closed the door, leaving Amor in the half- 
light which struggled through the wall separating 
the little larder, into which she had thrust him, 
from the kitchen. The wall was made of earth 
.and a species of turf below, but above of woven 
withies through which it was easy to look. As 
Amor's eyes grew accustomed to the gloom, he 
saw that the further wall of the narrow larder 
.was the naked rock, with here and there a ledge 
,in it which had been utilised for a shelf. There 
was meat and butter, and milk both sweet and 
.solid; and had Arnor been less excited he would 
have felt his hunger sharpened by the smell of 
the food. 

He peered through the withies. The frightened 
giri had thrown open the door, and three men 
had entered in silence. The first who came, a 
great hairy fellow with a pointed moustache, 
was so like the man he had killed on the 
.tarn, that Amor felt a cold shiver run down his 
back.9 the second, a stiU larger man, had an 
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unpleasant flabby face and bright eyes; the 
third, a slender ill-grown lad, was evidently the 
girl's brother. 

The poor child, meanwhilei was nervously 
helping the two elder outlaws to cast off their 
frozen garments, and getting no thanks; her 
brother, too, received her assistance without a 
word ; and the three, sitting in ungainly pos« 
tures round the fire, began to grumble to each 
other about some disappointment they had had. 

<< Where's Thord ? " asked one, looking round 
suddenly. 

The girl Sigrid was lifting the pot off the 
fire, and in the start she gave she almost 
dropped it. *' He's not come in," she said, 
faintly. 

«< Don't lie," said the moustached man, sharply. 
<< We saw his track in the snow, and there sits 
his dog." 

He gave Mori a kick in the ribs. The dog 
glanced round and wrinkled his muzzle, showing 
one long sharp fang for an instant. 

" He left the dog and went away," said 
Sigrid, gasping. To hide her fear, she began to 
pour out the boiling stew into wooden bowls. 
The moustached man, who was nearest to her, 
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seized on one, and put it to his lips to drink the 
£oup. Next instant the bowl with its contents 
was flying across the kitchen, and the fellow, 
spluttering and cursing with the pain of the bum, 
was striking fiercely at the girl. She cowered 
away, and ran behind her brother, who put out 
his hand behind him, and squeezed her hand in 
silence. Arnor watched all in keen excitement. 

The outlaw who had not spoken yet, now 
lifted his head from blowing his supper, and 
called his brother a fool. 

<' Get a drink of milk, KoU, instead of whining 
like that," he said, contemptuously. 

KoU snarled some answer, and turned to the 
door of Arnor's hiding-place ; but Sigrid, with a 
little cry, ran between. He let her go, and she 
went in and closed the door with a shaking 
hand. Arnor took both little hands in his, and 
looked down on her. Neither could see the other 
distinctly, but Sigrid felt the kindness which 
gazed on her, and in the strong firm hand-clasp 
found something comforting past belief. She 
drew herself away with an effort, seized the first 
bowl her fingers came against, and went back 
flushed and quivering, a sort of frightened de- 
light mingling with h^r terror. 

Q 
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" Milk, you fool, not skyr," cried KoU, with 
another blow; and she ran back and changed 
the bowl. Amor meanwhile was staring through 
the partition at the big-faced bright-eyed man, 
who had picked something up from the hearth, 
and was curiously examining it. It was his own 
iron-tipped stick, and Amor shivered uncom- 
fortably during the three or four minutes' silence 
that ensued while Koll gulped down the milk. 

" So Thord went away again," said the bright- 
eyed man, in a soft, purring voice. ** And he 
left this behind him. Well, Sigrid, you're a 
clever girl — ^but that story 's a little too clever." 

He lounged straight across the kitchen, push- 
ing Sigrid out of the way. In another instant 
his hand would have been on the larder door. 
Arnor forestalled him. Opening the door, he 
stepped out, keeping his right hand behind him, 
with the knife in it. 

Koll and the lad sprang up, exclaiming. 
The bright-eyed man grimaced all over his ugly 
face. 

**So Thord's dead, is he?'* he said, calmly^ 
** Well, Sigrid's a deserving girl, and she'll get 
her deserts." And without more warning, and 
with as little ado as a man might make in killing 
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a gnat, he caught up his axe and struck full at 
Arnor's head. 

The young man jumped aside, and got his 
back against the wall before his assailant could 
recover from his lost blow. KoU sprang upon 
him at the same moment, overturning table and 
stools ; and Arnor gave himself up for lost. He 
set his teeth : at least he would leave his mark 
upon the scoundrels. 

But he had an ally. Sigrid had taken note of 
the incident of the hot soup a while before, and 
she ran to the hearth, and seized hold of a little 
kettle which was boiling merrily there. As Koll 
rushed upon Arnor she threw herself between, 
and flung the kettle full in his face. Out sprang 
the boiling water over Sigrid*s hands, and 
straight against the outlaw's head and shoulders. 
With a howl of rage and pain he spun back- 
wards, circling round in a grotesque dance. 
Sigrid fled away from him, but the man, blind 
with the scald, forgot revenge for the moment in 
his agony. Remembering in his dazed mind 
the relief which the milk had given him, he ran 
stumbling into the larder, and plunged his head 
into the first milk-bowl he came to. In the same 
instant Sigrid pulled to the door, and rammed 
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the bolt into the stanchion ; and dropped herself 
by the wall, half fainting with fear and the 
dreadful pain. 

Amor had enough to do without KoU — a 
man with a hunting knife is no match for a 
man with an axe. He had but the one chance, 
and he took it — ^to run under the outlaw's 
weapon and wrestle with him. But the fellow 
was too strong for him. From every limb he 
could feel the strength ebbing away, when, of a 
sudden, Sigrid's brother and the dog Mori flung 
themselves simultaneously upon them. Down 
they went in one rolling, tugg^g heap, upon 
the floor, whence in an instant Amor rose, 
staggering. Dazed and unsteady from the 
struggle, he looked down at the man at his 
feet. The lad, too, was rising, the blood 
streaming down his face. 

*« You have killed him ! '* said Amor. 

" I had a long account to settle," said the 
boy, speaking for the first time. 

" You saved my life," Amor said. 

The man KoU, within the larder, was 
shaking the crazy door and howling like a 
beast in rage and agony. Arnor's knees knocked 
together at the sound of his cries. He went 
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across to Sigrid and lifted her up, sobbing with 
pain. 

' "Come, let us get out of this," he said. 
" Oh, little heart of gold, don't cry, don't cry ! " 
He caught up one of the sheep-skins which the 
outlaws had pulled off, wrapped it round the 
gurl, and threw open the door. The fire leapt 
afresh in the fierce draught, and cast a strange 
flicker like a smile over the face of the dead 
man on the floor. Out^de the sheeted hills lay 
clear-cut and unchanging, with the moon riding 
high above them. The breathing air cut like a 
knife, but it was pure after the smell of blood. 

Out into the night the three ran, and Mori 
ran before them. Over the hill, and down by 
the tarns they fled like hunted things, never 
speaking, using all their breath for flight. Now 
slipping on points of ice, now floundering in 
the snow, now swinging Sigrid over the drifts, 
they sped on by ways that the boy knew well. 
Once, looking back, they saw the black figure 
of the outlaw Koll behind them, but he was be- 
wildered and blinded with his pain, and before 
long they saw him no more. Only once dared 
Sigrid stop until he was out of sight, and that 
was to allow Amor to wrap her poor hands 
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away from the bite of the frost. His heart was 
big with generous excitement. Not entirely by 
his own exertions, but by his coming, he had 
freed the brother and sister, and whatever Sigrid 
had been, he would have thought just then that 
she was the bravest and sweetest of ^rls. 

"You shall never be beaten any more," he 
whispered, when they dared to pause and draw 
breath. '*You shall have such a dress — the 
prettiest dress I can get at Reykjavik. You 
shall be just as happy as the day is long." 

Sigrid glanced timidly at him from the sheep- 
skin. She was a draggled heap of pain and 
excitement, weighed down with her unfitting 
wrap, and struggling over such a road as women 
have seldom passed, but she cared for nothing 
in comparison with the delight of hearing a 
man whisper who might just as well have 
spoken out, and of feeling that Amor lifted her 
over the drifts for her relief, indeed, but also 
for his own pleasure. There is no danger and 
no pain too fearful to be braved for such a sense 
of freedom and companionship. 

Three more starved and weary atoms of 
humanity had seldom struggled down from the 
desert wilds to the inhabited land; and very 
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seldom have fire and friendly voices been more 
strange and sweet than they seemed at the first 
farmstead to whose door the fugitives stumbled. 
Arnor was known there before, and seeing the 
exhaustion of the brother and sister, the good 
farmer and his household asked no questions 
even of one another imtil their guests had eaten 
and had their frozen garments changed, and 
little Sigrid lay quiet in bed and asleep. Then 
at last Arnor told the story of his adventures. 

** And it doesn't need to be said,** he con- 
cluded, ** that there is short rest here for me if 
I am to do my master's bidding. But if you 
will keep my foundlings here till I come back, I 
shall be always in your debt.** 

** And what will you do with them ? ** the 
farmer asked. 

** Take them to their kindred if they are still 
alive, as may be hoped, and if they be dead or 
poverty-stricken — or indeed, in any case,** Arnor 
added, confused, but ready to look his own 
emotions in the face — ^*in any case, Fve been 
thinking of late that it was time for me to take 
a wife, and this little Sigrid — *' 

" Well, she has a good innocent face though 
she comes from a den of thieves,** said the 
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farmer's wife, kindly, " and I'll hearten her up 
and look after her till you come again. But 
don't go back by Sprengisand." 
" No, ril not do that," said Amor, shivering. 

This was many years ago ; and by this time 
doubtless Amor and Sigrid may have grand- 
children to whom on winter nights when the 
moon shines over their farm, as she shone that 
evening on the snow-covered waste of the hills, 
they can tell the story of their first meeting in 
the house of the hill folk. 
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